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REVIEW OF SCHOULER’S HISTORY OF UNITED 
STATES 


It was considerably more than thirty years ago that Mr. 
Schouler began writing his history, a task which is now com- 
pleted, volume vir having just appeared from the press. The 
scholarly undertaking which this author set himself to complete 
has oceupied him for a period during which there has been un- 
usual activity in history writing all over the country. Special 
investigations, monographs, reports, and local studies have ap- 
peared each year in ever-increasing volume. The periodical 
literature alone, in the field of history, has so extended its range 
as to cover minutely the most varied fields of research. The 
publications of numerous local or national organizations have 
made universally accessible an increasing number of useful man- 
uscripts and official documents. Thus the entire field of the his- 
torical student has been altered while his equipment and the 
general efficiency of the means at his disposal have both been 
markedly improved. Coordinate studies in allied subjects have 
also added much to widen the horizon line of the historian and 
to counteract the narrowing effect of over-specialization. It has 
thus come about that the task of writing a general history of our 
country which shorld be authoritative and at the same time com- 
plete has grown increasingly difficult since Mr. Schouler essayed 
his initial volume. The specialist has invaded the field of his- 
tory as he has every other; and, as a consequence, general his- 
tory of anything like the scholarly type appeals to the public 
taste less and less each year. The seven volumes of Schouler’s 
History of United States are no exception to this rule. They 
are not the work of a mere compiler nor have they been con- 
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tracted for by the publisher, as have so many other pretentious 
works, at so many pages per week or month. Yet they do not 
seem to be any more attractive to the general reader than they 
are to the specialist. As works of reference, however, they fill 
an indispensable place, and they possess certain definite qualities 
which stamp them as having a value peculiarly their own. The 
present series was designed originally, the author tells us, to 
present the national development from the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War to the year 1831. In earrying out this plan there 
has been an evident purpose to subordinate the purely military 
to the civil and political history and to present in a fairly unin- 
terrupted narrative the salient points in our history. To obtain 
this result, the author has subordinated all other considerations 
and has been successful in holding his course to the desired goal. 

Certain very desirable qualities in a good historian are plainly 
manifested throughout the work. One cannot but be struck by 
the evident fairness and impartiality of the author. There is 
little of special pleading or of emotional appeal in the entire 
work. In view of the conspicuous failure along this particular 
line among historians generally, our author is to be congratu- 
lated upon his success in maintaining so high a standard of ex- 
cellence throughout his long and arduous task. Again, the his- 
tory as a whole shows unmistakable evidence of the painstaking 
labor of years, which has been bestowed upon it. There is no 
parade of mere erudition, however, but at every point there is 
evidence of careful preparation and research. In this respect 
the entire work is a monument to the diligence, the skill, and the 
high scholarship of the author. 

In passing judgment upon the work of an historical scholar 
whose reputation is so well established and whose works are so 
universally used, there is the temptation to overlook faults and 
to remain silent upon questions that might seem to cast dis- 
credit upon an author so widely and so favorably known. Never- 
theless, the candor and frankness of the author in dealing with 
the most intricate questions and in handling matters upon which 
there has been much rancorous debate furnishes, as it were, a 
standard of criticism which can be applied with the same impar- 
tiality to his own work. 

In organizing the great mass of historical material covered 
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by his seven volumes the author has adopted a uniform method 
for its discussion and presentation. This method, which he fol- 
lows quite invariably from the year 1789, is purely chronological 
and is based first on the presidential administrations, which 
furnish his chapter divisions, and second on the various con- 
gresses, which supply the sections of each chapter. So closely 
are these divisions and subdivisions followed that in the first 
five volumes there are only three exceptions to this rule; these 
are the sections devoted to the topics of the United States of 
America in 1809, the Mexican War, and the United States in 
1831. 

The advantages of this method of presentation are apparent 
enough. The average reader can easily locate events and names, 
and he finds the narrative simple in style and easy to understand. 
In this respect this particular work has been of real service in 
popularizing our history, and in its procedure it follows the 
older dynastic treatment of European history. On the other 
hand the obvious disadvantages of mere chronology occur at 
once to any student of history and the limitations of the method 
are very pronounced. 

In the first three volumes of this series which cover the period 
up to 1831, several obvious defects of the chronological method 
become apparent upon even a casual examination. It is mani- 
festly impossible to begin a national history at any set date and 
not include in some fashion the events and conditions in the pre- 
ceding period. For illustration, our historian’s treatment of 
slavery after 1783 is very decidedly lacking in background and 
in substantial content because he has failed to take into account 
the colonial phase of slavery. During this period it was dis- 
tinctly a nationalizing factor among the colonies, since it brought 
the southern colonies into an advanced stage of agriculture in a 
relatively short time, while for New England the African slave 
trade was a dominating element in the industrial advance that 
speedily made her the successful rival and competitor of Eng- 
land herself. This national stage in the history of the institu- 
tion of slavery is especially significant in view of the trans- 
formation which was shortly after 1783 to make it a purely sec- 
tional issue. The passing of slavery into its sectional phase ex- 
plains the elimination of the South from national leadership 
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after the Virginia regency passed away, and it partly accounts, 
also, for Calhoun’s swift descent into relative insignificance. 
The non-national character of slavery also helps to account for 
the early disappearance of Webster, Benton, Cass, and Douglas 
from the field of national politics, to say nothing of a host of 
others, more or less prominent in public affairs. It is much to 
be regretted that this purely chronological treatment of our na- 
tional history should have interfered with a more adequate pre- 
sentation of this important subject and a discussion of the larger 
aspects of its relation to our national development. 

Similarly, the discussion of the rise of the new West is exceed- 
ingly inadequate as it is presented in the administration of John 
Quiney Adams, because no historical background has been pre- 
sented and the early connections with colonial life have been 
wholly omitted. The West as a nineteenth-century section needs 
to be connected with the colonial West, that is, with the Ap- 
palachian area. This peculiarly distinctive region bred the first 
true Americans who, owning no state or colonial allegiance, de- 
veloped that race of hardy and self-sufficing frontiersmen whose 
descendants conquered the Mississippi Valley for the infant na- 
tion. Nor is it possible to understand Virginia’s early leader- 
ship unless we take into account her intimate connection with 
this same Appalachian area and her consequent share in open- 
ing the West to settlement. No mere narrative of events can 
possibly present a satisfactory picture of so important a trans- 
formation period in our national progress. In the rise of the 
West, also, is involved a series of complex relations that defies 
conventional chronology. The Indian question, foreign immi- 
gration, western land sales, road and canal building, the tariff — 
all these have a share in the composite result and demand fuller 
discussion than our author has given them. 

But aside from this serious defect which is to be noted in the 
earlier volumes of the series, there is another which runs 
throughout and very materially limits the usefulness of the au- 
thor’s work. Nowhere does he present in a single chapter a con- 
cise and systematic résumé of a single one of the more important 
topics which appear in one phase or the other throughout his 
narrative. There is nowhere to be found such discussion, for 
example, of the federal bank, or tariff, or of the general indus- 
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trial advance. While it is necessary, to be sure, that the main 
trend of government action and policy be followed, yet there are 
so many aspects of national development that a single method 
of presentation falls far short of sufficiently meeting the ordi- 
nary needs of readers and students. There should be a chap- 
ter devoted to the epoch-making work of John Marshall and the 
federal supreme court. Certainly this is more than a mere de- 
tail in the administrations of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 
The constitutional foundations of our national government were 
laid by Marshall and his colleagues during thirty years of in- 
tense activity and growth throughout the country, and the work 
they were doing was not appreciated or even understood by their 
contemporaries. It is the province of the historian, however, to 
rescue their labor from the obscurity that has so long concealed 
it and to place it where its full meaning may be apprehended by 
the public. No chronology can at all give the significance of the 
supreme court decisions in the period of the South Carolina 
state rights controversy and in the decisive conflict between 
Webster and his two opponents. Then, too, the author’s treat- 
ment of the Hayne-Webster debate is unsatisfactory. He has 
allowed the great constitutional arguments on each side to be 
blurred by the mere rhetoric in the respective speeches. Had 
this famous bit of history been considered in a distinet chapter, 
devoted to the entire subject of constitutional interpretation, of 
which it was a part, a very different impression would have been 
produced than now remains with the reader. 

Among the many subjects for discussion which run continu- 
ously throughout the history, presenting a great variety of 
phases and transformations, one of the most important is that of 
political parties and their contests for supremacy. On the whole 
the presentation of this subject is rather disappointing than 
otherwise and the author has apparently failed to utilize this 
field of inquiry to the best advantage; and he has, therefore, 
been unable to solve many perplexing problems and to interpret 
many of the most significant aspects of our history. The ap- 
pearance of two new political parties separating on the issues 
arising from the controversy over the alien and sedition laws of 
1797-1798 seems to have been quite overlooked. Neither are the 
statesmanlike qualities of Jefferson’s leadership at this critical 
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time recognized by our author, whose words describing him are 
far from doing justice to his place in the history of the time: 
‘“The clear-eyed leader of the Democracy, cool, subtle, persever- 
ing and insinuating’’ (1:485). Nor can we wholly agree with 
Schouler when he says of the defeated Federalists in 1800: ‘‘No 
political party in a time of popular commotion could ever boast 
in America a more splendid body of voters; social rank, talent, 
wealth, learning, supported Federalism, in New England more 
especially’’ (1:513). In view of the fact that in the presidential 
election to which he refers the eastern third of Massachusetts 
voted for Jefferson by a considerable majority and that the in- 
terior and poorer part of the state supported Adams, the Feder- 
alist party seems to have lost its early pretensions and to have 
become a provincial party controlled by factions and narrow- 
minded voters quite out of the main current of affairs. In the 
period subsequent to the War of 1812, we fail to note any men- 
tion of the new national issues of bank, tariff, and internal im- 
provements as completing the disruption of parties and pre- 
venting the formation of new party groupings until after the 
election of Adams in 1824. The conventional chronology used 
throughout the history seems to have prevented the very desir- 
able massing of facts for the presentation of general conclusions 
on party development. This is probably why the author fails so 
entirely to distinguish the issue upon which Jackson won his 
victory over Clay and Adams in 1829. This, however, can 
hardly explain why he gives us no hint of the tremendous sig- 
nificance of the rise to power of the Democratic party, an event 
that marks the appearance of new national ideals supported by 
the will of an entire nation. The author’s sketch of John 
Quincy Adams is admirably done and leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. His colleague, Clay, is not so well portrayed and we are 
left in doubt as to his strength of will as well as of his intel- 
lectual grasp of the principal measures upon which he discoursed 
so eloquently. Politically Jackson comes off rather badly at the 
hands of our historian, who views him as a passing phenomenon, 
picturesque, indeed, and extremely characteristic of certain 
phases of American life. Besides holding him responsible for 
having debauched the public service, he insists that respect for 
law and order steadily declined during his administrations. 
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‘‘Factions and mob violence were always on the increase; and 
though the principles of national institutions and of fundamental 
authority were discussed as never before nor since, there never 
was a time short of civil war when lawlessness gained so nearly 
the upper hand in the community”’ (4:276). 

It is very evident that this view is purely sectional and takes 
into account only that part of the nation living east of the Al- 
leghenies. The new national ideal of popular rule made short 
work of the pretensions of the ruling clique that had up to this 
time practically named all of the presidents since the election of 
1800. Jackson was chosen by the whole nation to ‘‘clean house’’ 
after the long rule of the ‘‘best,’’ and he did his work thoroughly 
if ruthlessly. The old régime was swept away completely it is 
true, but it is quite beside the mark to urge the charge that pub- 
lie service was thereby debauched. That point of view has long 
since lost its force and the public men of the time soon aban- 
doned this untenable position and addressed themselves to the 
task of removing public appointment from politics by the intro- 
duction of civil service. To hold Jackson responsible for the 
political earthquake that overturned the ruling oligarchy and 
brought on a long period of confusion, before a readjustment 
could be made, is to refuse to recognize the far-reaching nature 
of the change which Jackson championed, and it suggests a doubt 
as to the correctness of the author’s judgment of this entire 
epoch. The West was undoubtedly the most truly national of 
all sections in 1830, and the entrance of its citizens into national 
politics under Jackson’s leadership necessarily gave a rude 
shock to the sectional ideas and aims of all other portions of the 
nation. It is perhaps the most serious defect in the work we 
are considering that the author has given so little consideration 
to the evolution and the point of view of that portion of the 
American people living west of the Alleghenies and beyond the 
Mississippi. 

As already indicated, the division of the entire field into sec- 
tions devoted to presidential administrations and sessions of 
Congress is in many ways advantageous and gives the whole 
presentation a unity and simplicity which is very desirable if it 
can be attained without too much sacrifice. Some of the prin- 
cipal defects in this method of procedure have already been 
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pointed out. There are many others which, though not so funda- 
mental, nevertheless interrupt the flow of the narrative and in. 
terfere with the clearness of the impression the author wishes to 
convey. In his handling of the Missouri compromise there is a 
fair illustration of such a minor defect. The general topic is in 
its correct chronological position but the subject matter is scat- 
tered through widely separated pages. For instance, the ad- 
mission of the free and slave states of Indiana, Mississippi, II- 
linois, and Alabama, and the maintenance of the equilibrium in 
the senate is properly given first as antecedent to the contro- 
versy over the admission of Missouri. But instead of follow- 
ing this up with an account of the compromise struggle, there 
follow twenty pages of miscellaneous matter on such topics as 
war claims, presidential election, Revolutionary pensions, sus- 
pension of specie payments, and foreign diplomacy. Next ap- 
pears a page on the slave trade but again intervenes the ex- 
traneous subjects of the Florida treaty, the assembling of the 
Sixteenth Congress and the rebuilding of the two wings of the 
capitol, some four pages in all. Again the slavery question is 
broached but only in a very general way. The American Col- 
onization Society is discussed, the founding of Liberia is dwelt 
upon at some length, as well as the question of fugitive slaves. 
Having at length arrived by this devious route at the actual dis- 
cussion of the Missouri compromise, twenty-six pages are given 
over to the consideration of the matter. However, the final 
stage of the controversy over the Missouri constitution does not 
follow in its logical place but is taken up only after a six-page 
digression upon tariff debates, the tenure of office act, the Span- 
ish and the Florida treaty, and the death of George III. In 
spite of all predilection in favor of the author, one cannot but 
feel it to be a frivolous treatment of a serious subject to close 
this discussion as our author does: ‘‘With this last maternal 
shake of a saucy daughter who had never been brought up to re- 
spect the rights of black men, and must needs, when full grown, 
go her own way .. . , our second antislavery movement 
terminates, enough having been accomplished, as in 1807, to re- 
move the main basis of agitation. . . To deplore, to forget, 
to lull the painful question to sleep whenever it cried out, was 
the duty of good citizens; and as good citizens many of our best 
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and purest made this the rule of their lives. . . Like the 
prince of the Arabian tale, half human and half marble, the 
American people were under the spell of an enchantment which 
the congested arteries refused to expel; and covering the un- 
wholesome body with rich robes of purple, they ruled, strong 
still in youth, though death were dragging at the vitals’’ (3:187- 
189). We are told nothing of the advantages gained by the 
northern opponents of slavery extension in thus establishing the 
precedent of congressional intervention at every future step in 
the direction of slave expansion. Nor are we told of the dispro- 
portionate size of the territory which for the future was to be 
closed to slavery and was destined to be free when westward 
growth should create new territories and states beyond the Mis- 
sissippl. 

In one other respect the conventional chronology so closely 
followed in the presentation of historical material has led the 
author unconsciously to commit errors of judgment which are 
inadmissible. In assigning space to each of the numerous sub- 
topics in his narrative, he has frequently made relatively insig- 
nificant matters assume undue prominence, while at the same 
time topics of first rank are dismissed with secant notice. It is 
hardly fair for instance to limit the discussion of the Hayne- 
Webster debate to five pages while a gossipy account of the 
Eaton scandal at Washington is made to cover four pages (3: 
487-498). In one of the earlier chapters the petty details of ex- 
ecutive etiquette and the social affairs of the president’s official 
family in New York occupy relatively the same space that is 
devoted to the consideration of the important subjects of our ter- 
ritorial possessions and our territorial policy (1:108-129). The 
national importance of the visit of Kossuth to United States 
and that of the Lincoln-Douglas debates will hardly be judged 
to stand in the proportion of four to six, which is the relative 
page space devoted to these two topics (5:226, 406). It is need- 
less to multiply examples. The natural result of depending upon 
a purely chronological arrangement of material is to reduce to 
a common value all the elements of the historical period under 
discussion. It is only when mere formal order is ignored and 
the details of a given problem are considered as a whole that 
their relative values can be properly gauged. 
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The closing volumes of the series are quite distinct from the 
earlier ones both in form and content. The volume on the Civil 
War is filled with material arranged more or less chronologically 
but otherwise wholly without order. The fundamental causes 
of the war are nowhere adequately set forth but they are fre- 
quently hinted at in a disjointed and fragmentary manner. For 
instance, on page 36 we find the caption, ‘‘ Enthusiasm for se- 
cession in the southern states’’; on page 50, ‘‘ Antagonism of 
slave and free labor systems’’; and on page 60, ‘‘ Enthusiasm 
for slavery and southern homogeneousness.’’ These headings 
represent isolated topics separated by alien and unrelated mate- 
rials. On pages 318-320 we find such topics as these presented: 
‘‘fatalism of slaveholders; sectional misconceptions’’; ‘‘south- 
ern aspects; absence of luxury; few large centres.’’ One fails 
to discover order or plan here, it is rather a mere helter-skelter 
presentation of the subjects in somewhat the fashion that they 
crowded upon the public attention at the time the events oc- 
eurred. This is not history; it is historical panorama, where 
all manner of things, those trivial, or purely routine, and those 
of first-rate importance jostle each other on and off the stage. 
It leaves the reader bewildered and out of patience to follow the 
author through the confusing paraphernalia of his chapters and 
topics, and to come at the last to nothing really worth while 
either in broad summary or suggestive conclusion. There is a 
disappointing absence of that matured judgment of men and af- 
fairs and the impartial weighing of causes and results which we 
have a right to expect from the ripe scholarship and long ex- 
perience such as is possessed by the author. Even the very im- 
portant foreign complications during the war are quite lacking 
in coherence. They appear fragmentarily amid the miscella- 
neous tangle of battles, administrative appointments and plans 
of campaigns, until all sequence disappears and their vital sig- 
nificance in the history of the war is wholly lost sight of. The 
last volume of the series deals with that momentous period of 
our history which immediately follows the Civil War. An im- 
partial historian, trained in the most approved methods of re- 
search and with the experience gained from writing more than 
a century of our national history would naturally be expected to 
devote the major part of his closing volume to review and retro- 
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spect, giving his readers the benefit of his long and familiar ae- 
quaintance with the minutiae of a century of development. If 
heretofore he had dealt too exclusively with the little and the 
obscure, in the final volume of the series he would necessarily 
feel compelled to present the sum total in generalization and 
review, in order that the plan and movement of the national 
growth might appear in all its entirety. More important still it 
would be his duty and his privilege to discover and make known 
those vast underground forces already at work, which have since 
so remarkably transformed the social and political, the religious 
and the educational point of view, and which have plunged us 
into the midst of a wholly new world, in which the old standards 
and sanctions have been almost wholly abandoned or replaced. 
But the reader finds no such satisfying content in this last con- 
tribution of our historian. Nearly one half of the entire volume 
is given over to a defense of President Johnson and to a crit- 
icism of his detractors and enemies. The matter which is pre- 
sented is admirably adapted to a series of magazine articles or a 
monograph but is wholly out of place in a national history. He 
might have discussed quite as appropriately railroad building in 
the West, the position of the Negro in the state of South Caro- 
lina, the Indian question in the new territories, or some one of 
twenty other similar phases of our national affairs. In some- 
what similar fashion the period of Grant’s administration is 
given almost exclusively from the outlook which might be ob- 
tained from the steps of the federal capitol or the front door of 
the White House. It is quite impossible to take such a work 
seriously at all as representing even in part the crowded and 
tempestuous life of a great nation. 

Three years after Schouler finished the initial volume of his 
history, there appeared the first volume of MeMaster’s //listory 
of the People of the United States. The two histories cover 
practically the same period and are not unlike in the manner of 
their presentation. Schouler’s work is more chronological! in 
the arrangement of its material while MeMaster’s history not 
uncommonly presents a strange conglomerate of odds and ends 
from every quarter of the country under a title that carries no 
suggestion of the real contents of the chapter. For instance 
one chapter of some forty pages in length and having for its title 
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‘*Polities at Home and Abroad’’ contains a typical range of 
topics. Here ina short compass McMaster discusses the Whig 
victory in New York, attacks on Negroes in Philadelphia, anti- 
Catholie feeling in Boston, debate on Bentou’s expunging res- 
olution, French spoliation claims, the boundary contest between 
Ohio and Michigan, the Mormons in Missouri and the war be- 
tween Texas and Mexico. Both of these historians seem to fol- 
low a similar plan for bringing together the most diverse mate- 
rials under a single title. Neither of them gives a serious treat- 
ment to matters western, especially west of the Mississippi 
River. The great bulk of their material throughout has refer- 
ence to occurrences east of the Mississippi or Alleghenies. Out- 
side of Texas and California, there does not seem to be any care- 
ful and discriminating discussion of a frontier western state or 
section in the pages of either historian. Though the material 
is better arranged in Schouler’s history, yet MeMaster’s has 
the greater volume of matter. In fact so voluminous is the 
newspaper material in the latter work, and so loosely is it 
handled that one is often at a loss to distinguish the quotations 
from the author’s own comments. From the point of view of 
the future writers of history, there is very little in either of these 
works which can assist the beginner, either in a petty deta: like 
footnotes or in the more serious matters of style, point of view, 
and subject matter. There is unquestionably a vast amount of 
material for history in these volumes but it has yet to be or- 
ganized and made to yield its real meaning as interpreting our 
history. 

The most serious criticism of all is one that does not lie 
against these historians any more than the majority of those 
who are contributing to our historical literature. Just now the 
most important activity in which historical societies are engaged 
is the collecting and publishing of the materials bearing on state 
and national history to be found in the archives of foreign states. 
The next stage of progress will be the rewriting of our histories 
so as to include these valuable collections of new source material. 
The older and more provincial point of view is being gradually 
abandoned in favor of the more complete and cosmopolitan con- 
ception of our place among the nations. Indications are not 
wanting that this widening horizon is beginning to affect the in- 
terpretation of our history. The closer relations which have 
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been established between this nation and Canada and with the 
states to the south of us will soon make it necessary to enlarge 
the chapters dealing with colonial life so as to include the early 
development of our contemporaries on either side of us. The 
significant chapter of English discovery and fur-trade extension 
in the far Northwest after 1763 has quite as much interest for 
us as for the people most closely associated with it. The French 
Revolution wrought greater changes on our side of the ocean 
than our historians have yet been able or willing to incorporate 
into our history. We have as a rule been content with the petty 
details regarding Genet’s intrigues, east and west, and our dip- 
lomatie entanglements with the changing French government, 
culminating in the purchase of Louisiana. Of the real facts in- 
volving Spanish prestige and authority in South America and 
of the forces that gave England entrance as a dominant com- 
mercial factor there, we are often quite ignorant. The per- 
functory treatment accorded by the average writer to such ques- 
tions as the Monroe doctrine or the Oregon boundary dispute is 
proof positive that we need to widen our fields of study and 
change our historical outlook. If our historians find it impos- 
sible from lack of space to include in our national history the es- 
sential facts and the social and political conditions in the ad- 
joining states, then let some enterprising publisher finance a 
new venture and have written a history of North America. 
United States has come to be a world power and no longer a 
provincial state on a remote European frontier. The first ex- 
periments at writing national history have not been an unquali- 


fied suecess from any standpoint. When and how are we to be- 


gin writing the new history of our nation, a history which shall 
contain insight as well as organization and which shall at the 
same time have historical perspective? With such a history for 
a standard reference work and with its methods and points of 
view caught up and carried into the common circulation by text 
books, it would be possible for the humblest of us, for the first 
time, to orient ourselves properly in the ever-widening circle of 
international affairs in which we have found a place since our 
Civil War. 
Ort G. Lippy 
Untversiry or Norto Dakota 
UNIVERSITY 














THE METHODS AND OPERATIONS OF THE SCIOTO 
GROUP OF SPECULATORS 


When the Rev. Manasseh Cutler went to New York in July, 
1787, to negotiate a purchase of western lands for the Ohio Com- 
pany of Associates he found it difficult to rally a lobby strong 
enough to effect his purpose. On Friday, July 20, however, 
Colonel William Duer, secretary to the board of treasury, 
through whose office’ the purchase must be made, came to the 
Massachusetts parson-diplomat ‘‘with proposals from a number 
of the principal characters in the city [of New York] to extend 
our contract and take in another Company, but that it should be 
kept a profound secret.’’ * 

We have here an introduction to an interesting coterie of 
American speculators and promoters whose operations, individ- 
ual, codperative, and international in scope, throw light upon 
financiering and speculation of those days in the last years of 
the eighteenth century when the young republic was starting on 
its course. The record of these operations is to be found, so far 
as it ean be found, in the correspondence of the principals and 
in such other memoranda as they may have left... The study of 
such material is necessarily difficult; these men were close- 
mouthed business men; their objects and methods are rarely, if 


1 The second ‘‘ Board of Treasury,’’ comprising three members, came into exist- 
ence in May, 1784, after Robert Morris’ resignation as superintendent of finance. 
All powers held by Morris were jointly conferred on this board. A. 8. Bolles, The 
Financial History of the United States (New York, 1879), 333-359; D. K. Watson, 
History of American Coinage (New York, 1899), 8-30. 

2W. P. and J. P. Cutler, Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler (Cincinnati, 1888), 1:295. 

3 The manuscript sources referred to in the following pages may be found in the 
following libraries: Craigie papers, in the American Antiquarian Society; Knox 
and Pickering papers, in the Massachusetts Historical Society; Scioto papers, in the 
New York Historical Society; Gallipolis papers, in the Philosophical and Historical 
Society of Ohio; Barlow papers, in the Harvard College library; Emmet papers in 
the New York public library; Putnam papers in Marietta College library; the papers 
of the Continental Congress, in the Library of Congress, and the treasury depart- 
ment manuscripts. The writer is specially obligated to the officers of the American 
Antiquarian Society for many favors. 
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ever, stated in writing; adept in the art of communicating unes- 
sentials, they are past masters in the art of refraining from writ 
ing at all. ‘‘I pray you to answer some of my epistles,’’ wrote 
Christopher Gore to his old friend, Andrew Craigie, playfully, 
‘if you do not I shall conclude you are in love or deep in some 
political project.’’* The student must depend partly upon in- 
direct evidence, partly on frank letters written by uninitiated 
correspondents, and partly upon letters written in moments of 
anxiety or despair, when caution was forgotten. No examina- 
tion of a theme based upon such sources can result in more than 
a report of progress; indefiniteness of information, due to par- 
tial destruction of the correspondence, is a difficulty inherent in 
the subject. 

Dr. Cutler knowing little about the enterprising partners who 
were imposing a new company on him as the condition of his 
own success, wittingly or unwittingly sounded the keynote of 
their system of operation when he said that the project must be 
‘‘kept a profound secret.’’® By this we are not to believe that 
Dr. Cutler necessarily meant that the facts must be kept secret 
because some of these ‘‘ principal characters,’’ as he calls them, 
were using public office for private gain, or because they were 
bent on influencing legislation to fatten their pocketbooks, but 
because secrecy was the very breath of life to the men of high 
finance. ‘‘They are open with one another,’’ writes Arnold 
Bennett of the present-day American business man, ‘‘as in- 
timates are. Jealousy and secretiveness are much rarer among 
them than in Europe.’’* This condition has been a growth since 
1787. It would be extreme to say that public credit, private 
faith, and common honor were lacking in those ‘‘ good old days,”’ 
but the reading of several thousand letters of the ‘‘ principal 
characters of America’’ does not tend to decrease suspicion. 
Injunctions to secrecy and reasons therefor occupy innumerable 
pages; initials and noms de plume for third parties were equally 

‘Craigie papers, 2:52. 

5 Oddly enough, Dr. Cutler’s writings do not give us any ‘‘ unconscious evidence’’ 
of what he thought of the New York group with whom he became allied. In one 
instance he states, as though in excuse, that agreement to the Scioto proposition was 
necessary to achieve the Ohio Company’s object; to a Christian brother he once wrote 
that he often found himself in ‘‘Situations really painful and trying.’’ Cutler, 


Cutler, 1:305, 493. 
6A. Bennett, Your United States (New York, 1912), 94. 
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common, and systems of shorthand and formal codes were in use 
not so much to limit expense as to make correspondence unin- 
telligible to other persons.’ Their common use also indicates 
the erratic and wholly uncertain postal conditions; those who 
wished to do so could successfully intercept any rival’s com- 
munications for a time without difficulty. The spying upon the 
movements of important men, financiers for instance, whose 
very whereabouts had its significance, was usual.’ The modern 
telegraph and telephone are generally regarded as agents of 
publicity, but they have also made it possible for men to build 
around themselves an impenetrable wall of secrecy. 

Dr. Cutler was not left long in ignorance of the ability of these 
‘*first characters’’ to carry out their part of the bargain; indeed 
they turned the tables and immediately put him in the position 
of one granting favors, not asking them. ‘‘He [Duer] ex- 
plained the plan they had concerted,’’ wrote the doctor in his 
diary, ‘‘and offered me generous conditions if I would accom- 
plish the business for them.’’* That very afternoon a party was 
formed for a jaunt to the neighboring hamlet of ‘‘ Brookline.’’ 
There in the ‘‘Stone House Tavern,’’ after an exceptional oyster 
dinner, wrote Dr. Cutler, ‘‘I spent the evening with Colonel Duer 
and agreed to purchase more land, if terms can be obtained, for 
another company, which will probably forward the negotia- 

7 Aaron Burr’s code, mentioned with suspicion in 1806, was learned a generation 
before while in Princeton. The following code of 1787-1790 improvised by Edward 
Fox of Philadelphia is interesting if only for giving the words which it was most 
necessary to keep secret. It is interesting also to note the men for whom code signals 
were most needed, as Robert Fitzsimmons of Pennsylvania, who introduced Hamilton’s 
funding bill into Congress. It was merely a series of numbers from seven to sixty- 
eight, omitting ten and forty-eight; if underlined, the number was to be read a 
number; if not underlined it was to be read as follows: 

‘*7 United States; 8 Individual States; 9 Liquidated debt of U. S.; 11 Foreign 
debt; 12 Domestic debt; 13 Certificates; 14 Indents; 15 Principal; 16 Interest; 
17 Col. Hamilton; 18 Col. Duer; 19 Congress; 20 The Senate; 21 The House of Repre.; 
22 The President; 23 Mr. Secretary Leer; 24 Vice President; 25 Robert Morris; 
26 Thomas Fitzsimmons; 27 General Knox; 28 Minister; 29 France; 30 Holland; 
31 England; 32 Duncan Ingraham; 33 Speculation; 34 Speculator; 35 Buyers; 
36 Sellers; 37 Buy; 38 Sell; 39 Specie; 40 Paper; 41 him; 42 his; 43 of; 44 at; 
45 to; 46 from; 47 it; 49 and; 50 the; 51 no; 52 yes; 53 will; 54 will not; 55 I; 
56 you; 57 they; 58 that; 59 who; 60 letter; 61 their; 62 there; 63 a; 64 is; 65 in; 
66 out; 67 which; 68 when.’’ Craigie papers, 2:215. 


8 The movements of Robert Morris were often watched. Craigie papers, 1:42. 
® Cutler, Cutler, 1:295. 
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tions.’’*® Those whom Dr. Cutler thereafter significantly called 
‘‘my friends’’ carried to successful issue a resolution through 
Congress permitting the board of treasury, of which, it will be 
recalled, Colonel Duer was secretary, to contract with a person 
or persons for a sale of western lands. A tract containing 
1,781,760 acres was sold to Manasseh Cutler, Winthrop Sargent, 
and associates in the Ohio Company for $500,000 down and an 
equal sum to be paid when the survey was completed; and an 
option on a tract containing 4,901,480 acres was granted to Ma- 
nasseh Cutler, Winthrop Sargent, and associates to be paid for 
in six installments.** The moiety actually paid by the Ohio Com- 
pany permitted the holders of the collateral option liberal time 
for payment; of the half-a-million paid by the Ohio Company, 
$143,000 was loaned it by Colonel Duer, to be repaid as fast as 
possible.’* The stock of the organization holding the option, 
ealled by Dr. Cutler the ‘‘Scioto Company’’ and by Colonel Duer 
the ‘‘Seioto Right,’’ was divided into thirty shares; thirteen 
went to Cutler and Sargent, and thirteen to Duer, four were by 
a plan already thoroughly discussed between Cutler, Duer, and 
Samuel Osgood to be sold abroad.’* Each share, supposed to 
represent 150,000 acres, was really found to represent 163,- 
382 2/3 acres when survey of the region was finally made. 

These facts have often been cited, but never to show the at- 
titude of this particular group of ‘‘first characters’’ toward an 
inviting scheme of speculation. In the end we find them in pos- 
session of an option on over two million acres of admirable west- 
ern lands and half owner of profits to arise from the sale in 
Europe of 653,528 acres — at the cost of some wire-pulling and 
an oyster supper in Brooklyn. 

Whatever opinion is held of the methods employed by Duer 
in originating the Scioto speculation, as a land speculation it 
held the promise of gigantic returns to the investors. Seldom, 
if ever, had a land company in our history a legal claim to so 

10 Cutler, Cutler, 296. 

11 These figures indicate the actual number of acres found afterward to be con- 
tained in the boundaries as drawn. 

12 Gallipolis papers, 1:99. 

18 The subdivisions of stock held by Cutler and Sargent are given in the excellent 


chapter on ‘‘The Scioto Purchase,’’ in Cutler, Cutler, 1: ch. 12. Cf. Gallipolis 
papers, 1:101 et seq. 
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great an area of equally valuable land; and never did an equal 
area held by a land company in our history improve in value, as 
a whole, more rapidly than did these five million acres. Two 
courses to make the adventure a success were open to those in 
control: to act either as a holding or as a developing company. 
In the former case money could be borrowed to make the pay- 
ments, using the option as collateral; or, the option — or a frac- 
tion of it— could be sold outright for money necessary to pay 
the installments; in the latter case, the company paying one in- 
stallment could ‘‘develope’’ a proportionate area by selling 
small tracts to genuine settlers and be morally certain that, in 
the event of failure to complete payment, title would be given 
for the fraction paid for, as was the case with the Ohio Com- 
pany. In any event the Ohio Company, with lands adjoining, 
would be greatly benefited. Because the Scioto group chose to 
throw away the opportunity offered by the western land scheme 
in which they were interested, it is not at all necessary to over- 
look or deny the rightful interest and expectation the Ohio Com- 
pany ought to have had and did have in the outcome of an honest 
and intelligent development of the speculation. The interest of 
Cutler and Putnam in the Scioto speculation was very great un- 
til it was clear that it was only one of a large number of specula- 
tions indulged in by Duer’s New York crowd.* 

For our purposes we call these associated men ‘‘The Scioto 
Group of Speculators,’’ not because any reasonable fraction of 
their time was given to Scioto land affairs, but because of all 
their adventures the Scioto speculation alone forced them into 
the open — into something approximating a formal organiza- 
tion. It is difficult to understand the relation that existed be- 
tween them. It was as if a dozen or so congenial men had a 
mutual informal arrangement to act together in a speculative 
capacity ; in one of many phases of activity they were the own- 
ers of a Scioto option or ‘‘right’’; in this capacity they referred 
to themselves solely as the ‘‘Company formed for land specula- 
tion.’’ By a certain fatality they are best grouped and remem- 
bered by the name of the speculation to which they were most 
inattentive and indifferent, but which has enjoyed a romantic 
notoriety all out of proportion to the attention they gave to it 


14 Cutler to Putnam, 1787-1788, in Putnam papers. 
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through the coming of the forlorn French founders of the Gal. 
lipolis settlement on the Ohio River. 

The office of Colonel Duer in New York was the center of in- 
terest. Closely associated with him were Andrew Craigie of 
New York and Cambridge, Massachusetts — of Craigie House 
fame — Royal Flint of New York and Boston, William Con- 
stable, Melancthon Smith, Seth Johnson, and Richard Platt of 
New York, and Christopher Gore and Samuel Osgood of Boston. 
The connections abroad were with Daniel Parker and Company, 
and Smith, Wright, and Gray in London; N. and Th. Van Stap- 
horst and Company in Amsterdam; and the Delasserts in Paris. 
Geographically, it will be noticed, this group was well distrib- 
uted. Of the scores of persons involved it is difficult oftentimes 
to estimate their relative importance; many men were involved 
as a mere incident in business routine. The principals and chief 
agents resided at Philadelphia; New York; Boston; Alexandria, 
Virginia; Marietta, Ohio; and London, Amsterdam, and Paris; 
the distribution of these centers of interest was sufficiently wide 
to necessitate a correspondence and permit a cross-fire corre- 
spondence. There were regular channels of information; when 
letters demanding information or explanation went counter to 
these channel-currents they were not in code and often carried 
genuine and lively information! Duer, Craigie, and Flint seem 
to have been regarded as cotrustees of this group of spec- 
ulators.** 

The relation to the companies of Richard Platt, who was treas- 
urer of both Ohio Company and Scioto trustees, and Melane- 
thon Smith, shown by the Jarvis letters to have been in a posi- 
tion of importance, is difficult to learn in full. That the Ohio 
Company trustees were responsible parties in the Scioto group 
speculations is not evident; if Rufus Putnam, for instance, was 
such he could not have acted as a witness to the Cutler and Sar- 

15 The reasons for believing this are as follows: they signed Benjamin Walker’s 
commission as trustees (Walker’s commission, in Scioto papers); Flint wrote Craigie 
his signature was necessary to the compromise agreement with the Ohio Company 
(Craigie papers, 2:26); to them, when affairs went well, men wrote for a chance to 
invest (as Melancthon Smith, ibid., 2:197); to them when affairs went badly many 
letters were written by factors asking for payment or coéperation (ibid., 2:141 et 
seq.; 3:27-29); Craigie called himself a trustee (ibid., 1:23); in the records of the 


Ohio Company, Duer, Flint, and Craigie are usually termed ‘‘ Trustees to the Pro- 
prietors of the Scioto Lands.’’ IJbid., 1:23. 
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gent-Barlow transfer, as the original proves he did.** What- 
ever division Dr. Cutler may have made of the Scioto shares 
that were turned over by Duer to him, the correspondence of the 
trustees involves no member of the Ohio Company in any of the 
purely speculative enterprises of the Scioto group; the Ohio 
Company shareholders are mentioned only when aid is needed 
on the frontier or in connection with compromise settlements 
with that company.” 

It has been loosely said that lands offered practically the only 
field of speculation during the eighteenth century; the circle of 
men here treated, or circles within the circle, were at all times 
speculating in lands but their principal activities were in other 
fields. Duer, Craigie, Flint, Smith, ete., were ‘‘in’’ on the Sei- 
oto deal; Smith and Craigie were active in promoting the Phelps 
and Gorham purchase;'* Duer, Johnson, and Flint were con- 
cerned with General Knox in the Duer-Knox Maine land pur- 
chase; Duer, Craigie, Platt, and others were interested, it is said, 
in a Wabash land scheme;‘* Craigie was, alone or in partner- 
ship, offering Susquehanna lands to Brissot; Parker, Duer, 
Jarvis, and others were engaged in a Cap au Gris speculation. 
These are a fraction of the land schemes that occupied the atten- 
tion of the group. But their correspondence deals largely with 
speculation in the domestic and foreign debt, in state debts, in 
Pickering notes, new emission money and treasury warrants, in 
loan office certificates, in the notes of hand of firms and individ- 
uals, in wager stock (modern gambling on margins), in con- 
tinental certificates, and, most lucrative of all, in claims of in- 
dividuals and firms against the United States, and United States 
claims against firms and individuals. These claims by regular 
routine came through the board of treasury; we have already 
seen the active interest of two members of that board, Duer and 
Osgood, in the Ohio Company case; we have full evidence con- 





16 Transfer of November 26, 1787, in Putnam papers. 

17 Ohio Company Journal, January 4, 1792, in Putnam papers. The Rhode 
Island contingent in the Ohio Company made the Scioto speculation an uncomfort- 
able subject of debate for Dr. Cutler in the meetings of the Ohio Company directors. 
Twenty-nine votes out of six hundred and fifty were cast in opposition to the ratifi- 
cation of the sale to Duer and friends. Jbid., 101. 

18 Craigie papers, 2:38. 

19 Cutler, Cutler, 1:498 n. 
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cerning other measures which passed directly from the board 
of treasury to the group in question. 

The group had strong foreign alliances. Before the Ordi- 
nanee of 1787 or the Constitution of the United States went on 
the statute books, Andrew Craigie had sailed for London to 
strengthen Duer’s connection with the Parkers. A letter to 
Duer in August, 1787, soon after arriving in England, illustrates 
some of the peculiarities of the relation which existed between 
business associates of that day. It is difficult to determine how 
much of the letter, if any, is code; the attitude of the writer is 
characteristic of a time when secretiveness and jealousy were as 
common in business as in politics; we learn elsewhere that at 
the moment of writing Craigie was playing a studied rdéle.* 
Parker was ultimately proved to be as tricky as either Duer or 
Craigie." ‘‘My conversation with Mr. P.,’’ wrote Craigie, ‘‘has 
as yet been only general but he has promised to make me ae- 
quainted with his affairs and to advise with me in his Measures. 
I believe I have satisfied him that your interest and his are clear- 
ly connected and he appears perfectly disposed to avail himself 
of the advantages which a good understanding with you w" give 
and to enter into such engagements as will be satisfactory to 
you. I hope you have written to me fully respecting the sev 
eral objects of speculation which we have so often conversed on. 
You and I have gone some great lengths in giving each other 
proofs of Confidence and I do not believe either of us will ever 
have occasion to repent it. I do not pretend however to be an 
swerable for the suecess of my conduct but only for the principles 
which govern it, these being always consistent with the assur- 
ances I have made you will secure me your friendship whatever 
be the event of your Operations. . . Do, my friend, devote as 
much of your time as you can possibly spare to the Object we 
have in view. . . It will be best that no one know of my writ 
ing to you nor of the prospect of a union between you and Mr. 
P. — let silence cover all our transactions — depend on hearing 
from P. by the very next vessel — pressing business will prob 

20 Craigie to Brissot, October 6, 1790, in Scioto papers; Craigie papers, 1:11 
Here Craigie states that he encouraged ‘‘the concern’’ to strengthen his union with 


Duer. See Craigie to Duer, A. B. Hulbert, ‘‘ Andrew Craigie and the Scioto Asso 
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ciates,’’ in American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings (new ser.) 
21 Brissot to Duer, April 28, 1789, in Scioto papers. 
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ably prevent him from writing by this opportunity and he wishes 
to write fully and clearly. . . Do not let him Ingraham or 
Joy know I have written you. . . It would be well and indeed 
have a very good effect were you to get Mr. King and Col. Ham- 
ilton to write a friendly letter to D. P. . . expressing in a 
strong manner their friendship for you.’’ * 

Daniel Parker’s acquaintance with the group antedated the 
coming of Phineas Bond, ‘‘Consul and Superintendent General 
of the Commercial Affairs of Great Britain’’ in 1786, who 
brought a letter of introduction frem Parker to Craigie.** Par- 
ker, with Duer and John Holker, consul general for France dur- 
ing the Revolution, formed a business partnership. Parker’s 
relations to Duer at the present moment were important since it 
was through Parker that Brissot de Warville, the French states- 
man, financier, and author, came to America with introductions 
to the Scioto speculators in whose operations he and Etienne 
Claviere afterwards joined.** It is not known how intimate 
Brissot became with the Scioto group, but they were successful 
in keeping him from the rival Morris group.** In October, 1788, 
Gouverneur Morris, on the point of sailing for Europe on a mis- 
sion concerning the French debt and to sell lands,” approached 
Duer with a proposal of alliance. According to a letter from 
Craigie to Parker, Duer replied that he was ‘‘engaged with Bris- 
sot and ourselves.’’ It is possible that Duer’s best asset was his 
influence over the French statesman whose power at home the 
Scioto group were only too glad to monopolize. The transfer of 
the French debt was a shining mark before the eyes of all spec- 
ulators of that day; as we shall see, it was current rumor on 
Broadway that the Morris’ with Madison were now interested 
in the speculation contingent on Jefferson’s plan to transfer the 
debt.” 

The association formed by some of the Scioto group for the 
special accommodation of Brissot and Claviere is fortunately 

22 Craigie to Duer, August, 1787, in Scioto papers, Craigie left securities for 
Parker to sell. Craigie papers, 3:111. 

28 Ibid., 110. 

24 Tbid., 1:25 et seq. 

25 Tbid., 28. 

26 W. Maclay, Journal, 1789-1791 (E. 8S. Maclay, ed. — New York, 1890), 401. 


27 Craigie papers, 1:20-22. Our foreign debt was $11,710,378, most of which was 
owed in France. 
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preserved to us in letters written to Craigie and others by Bris 
sot’s relative, Francis Dupont, and replies to the same.” The 
objects of the speculation were: land speculation, transfer of the 
foreign debt, investments in the domestic debt, and seeuring 
loans abroad needed by the United States government.” The 
coterie purchased $109,350.00 worth of liquidated United States 
debt to be sold on joint account of Claviere, Brissot, Duer, and 
Craigie.*° Brissot returned to France in December, 1788, evi- 
dently full of the French debt project, carrying a letter to Parker 
to assure him that Brissot had been given enough knowledge to 
prevent any union with the Morris party; “' the writer also add. 
ed that Brissot would prove a great help in settling arrange- 
ments for the company which was to purchase lands in the 
United States and exchange them for United States debt or for 
loans in Europe.** The connection of Brissot with the Scioto 
project itself is not clear; he speaks of an Illinois land scheme; * 
if by that he means the Scioto project, then he was a party to that 
speculation; at any rate he took some shares in a land company 
which he and Claviere attempted to use as collateral but which 
were repudiated by the banks as no title to the land was shown." 
It might be inferred, without any great shock to one’s conscience, 
that the American partners paid for their share in Scioto stock; 
the entire correspondence under review does not show what 
other land company stock Brissot could have used as collateral. 
A lack of clear title to assets was the constitutional weakness of 
this whole group of speculators and is given as the reason of the 
ultimate failure of Duer, Flint, Platt, and Craigie.” 

One-tenth of the stock in the above-mentioned Brissot-Cla- 
viere-Duer-Craigie deal was held in the United States, of which 
Duer and ‘‘a friend’’ had one-fifth part.” Brissot found Par- 

28 Craigie papers, 1:25, 32. 

29 Ibid., 33. There were other purposes which could not be stated in a letter! 

30 Statement, of 1788, in Scioto papers. 

31 Craigie papers, 1:28. 

82 [bid., 27. 

33 Brissot to Duer, January 31, 1789 in Scioto papers. 

84 Maitland to Brissot, February 10, 1789, in ibid.; Craigie papers, 2:55, 89, 158. 

35 Ibid., 3:75. 

36 Tbid., 1:28. Christopher Gore was evidently ‘‘the friend’’ in this particular 
phase of the Scioto group formation. He wrote Craigie in April 1789: ‘‘I hope 


no . . . demur will attend Warville’s bill—if there should my reputation and 
property will be greatly injured.’’ Ibid., 2:55. 
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ker, who met him at Dover, in favor of an organization on con- 
ditions, as was Van Staphorst at Amsterdam. Parker ‘‘con- 
fessed to me,’’ Brissot wrote Duer, ‘‘that some while ago he 
jointly with M. Laurent le Covteulx [?] had given a plan to Mr. 
Meeker to get that transfer . . . he did not give to me any 
details about it. I told him there was another plan for redeem- 
ing that debt, formed by Mr. Claviere, approved by you, from 
which immense advantages might derive to the Society which 
should carry it into execution — that we were determined to ap- 
ply to the French Court, but that we might suspend our applica- 
tion on the condition that, if Mr. Parker obtained the transfer 
from the Ministry, he should enter into a general Association 
with us and on equal footing, that he should bind himself by 
writing — he agreed, but as the consent of M. Le Covteulx [ ?] is 
required, we are to settle with him that ground [?] The Min- 
ister probably on account of his various pressing affairs has not 
yet given any answer . . . as to the loan — Mr. P. told me 
that it could not be placed [?] but in Holland, that he did not see 
any difficulty to succeed, if, chiefly, the new Congress looked 
determined to appropriate to the payment of the interest a part 
of the impost he is to raise. We have not conferred about the 
Ill’s lands the other matters being much more important.’’ * 

Brissot learned in Paris that Daniel Parker was not the kind 
of man he desired to be associated with, and little or nothing re- 
sulted from the large plans developed in New York, London, and 
Amsterdam. As early as February Craigie was writing Dupont 
for news from Paris; the explanation undoubtedly appears when 
Brissot writes Duer in April that Parker had ‘‘played many 
tricks’’ in Paris and had ‘‘ereated a universal diffidence about 
the American funds.’’ * 

It does not appear that the Morris’ were more successful in 
their operations than the Scioto group and Brissot. Concern- 
ing the proposed alliance between the groups Craigie wrote as 

87 Brissot to Duer, Paris, January 31, 1789, in Scioto papers. Cf. Morris to 
Franklin, June 8, 1781, in J. Sparks, Diplomatic Correspondence of the American 
Revolution (Boston, 1829-1830), 11:370. 

38 Brissot to Duer, April 28, 1789, in Scioto papers. Previous to this the only 
criticism of Parker noted in the correlated correspondence was passed by the always 
clear-sighted Christopher Gore who wrote Craigie, November 16, 1788, that he thought 


Parker had too long use of American funds. Craigie papers, 2:75; cf. Miers to 
Brissot, November 2, 1790, in Scioto papers. 
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follows to Parker: ‘‘D. related to us what had passed between 
him and M [R. Morris ?| by which it appears probable that 
J—ff—n may have written to M—d—n of Virginia and com- 
municated some plan respecting a transfer of the foreign debt 
by a fair negotiation of which great advantages may be made; 
and that M—d—n and M—s may be associated with Gov. — 
M—s and one or two others for the purpose of the speculation. 
M—s told D. that if he would be concerned he and his friends 
should be admitted on equal terms and that the field was amply 
sufficient for a good number.’’ *” 

Brissot did not at first push the land speculation, ‘‘other mat- 
ters being so much more important,’’ *’ deferring action in favor 
of the transfer negotiation on which he became active because of 
the ‘‘distressed’’ condition of the French minister of finance 
of which he hoped to take full advantage.** It is possible that 
the Illinois lands which Brissot was to negotiate may have ref- 
erence to the Wabash scheme before mentioned; * or it may have 
been the Cap au Gris scheme, soon to be mentioned. Whatever 
it may have been — and there was nothing supernatural in the 
ideas these men had of American geography — Brissot was urg 
ing people to invest in a land concern other than the Scioto Com- 
pany. His death cut short his work.* 

As noted, the correspondents of the Scioto group in Amster 
dam were Nicholas and Thomas Van Staphorst and Company. 
The hope of obtaining a loan for the United States or on the 
Scioto ‘‘option’’ centered in Holland and never seems to have 
been realized though Brissot, Walker, Parker, and Barlow at- 
tempted the negotiation at different periods. In December, 1788, 
Craigie sent the Van Staphorsts certificates for seventy thou- 
sand dollars, a sum which shows the size of their largest tran- 
saction. Moreover, it is noteworthy that the group took inter- 
est in the appointment of the United States minister to Holland. 
One report in November, 1788, was that Melancthon Smith 
would receive the appointment.** His intimate connection with 





89 Craigie papers, 1:20-22. 

40 Brissot to Duer, January 31, 1789, in Scioto papers. 
41 Brissot to Duer, January 15, 1789, in ibid. 

42 Ante, 508. 

43 Patriote francais, April 29, 1790. 

44 Craigie papers, 1:24. 
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the associates began early ** and was vital, as shown by the Jar- 
vis letters.” An amusing illustration of the deceptive policies 
that played a part in the activities of these men occurs in a letter 
mentioning the coming trip of Gouverneur Morris to Europe; 
the correspondent is warned not to be misled if Morris should 
pretend to have the appointment as United States minister to 
Holland.* 

In these operations involving foreign correspondents no sign 
of formal organization of the associates is discovered ; as various 
schemes of speculation are brought to the attention of individual 
members of the coterie a chemical reaction takes place — a redis- 
tribution of interests forming another group within the greater 
group. If the new scheme demands real money and is risky the 
‘*little’’ men are interested and cajoled; if the scheme is merely 
one involving margins and big with prospect, the big men only 
are involved. There is something reprehensibly modern in the 
way little speculators are led on by favorable reports on specula- 
tions that are ready to go by the board; on one day a member of 
the Scioto group defines a plan to a foreign agent by which 
‘*something may be saved’’ out of the wreck of a speculation, 
and on the next day writes a stockholder that the business goes 
on well and hopes it will soon be productive! On the day fol- 
lowing he writes another correspondent that the business is go- 
ing well but that personally he is determined to avoid liability.“ 
Duer abandons the entire Scioto group a little later when he 
writes General Knox that he gives up that scheme for a Maine 
land speculation ; ** he keeps this a secret from all but Seth John- 
son and Flint, and makes three hundred per cent in eighteen 
months — all of which is delightful in the face of Craigie’s Jetter 

45 Craigie papers, 2:197. 

4¢ Jbid., 1:33, 2:55; 3:32. 

47 Ibid., 1:22. The personnel of the entire new government occupies much space 
in the letters of the day, especially speculation as to the probable secretary of the 
treasury and Duer’s attitude toward office-holding. John Jay might have been ap- 
pointed secretary of the treasury, writes Craigie on one occasion; he adds that Hamil- 
ton will probably get it, with Duer as his assistant. Ibid., 41; C. A. Beard, Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States (New York, 1913), 
119; C. R. King, Life and Correspondence of Rufus King (New York, 1894-1900), 
1:132. 

48 Craigie papers, 1:64, 65, 66. 

49 Knox papers, 29:76. 
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to Duer of August, 1787, previously quoted, which outlines his 
studious plan to link himself indissoluably to Duer.*’ 
[T'o be continued) 
ArcuHer Butter HvuLBert 
Marietta COLLEGE 
Marietta, OxI0 


60 Ante, 509. 























DIPLOMACY CONCERNING THE SANTA FE ROAD 


Among the early matters to furnish occasion for diplomatic 
communications between Poinsett, the first United States min- 
ister to Mexico, and the Mexican government was one providing 
for the survey, marking out, and protection of a road leading 
from the frontier settlements of the United States on the Mis- 
souri River to the nearest settlements in New Mexico. In the 
years immediately following the collapse of Spanish power in 
Mexico the trade which had previously maintained a precarious 
and fitful existence by way of this route grew by leaps and 
bounds.’ Under Spanish dominion it had been hampered by the 
usual unreasonable restrictions. In the period of uncertainty 
and confusion during the rapidly changing provisional govern- 
ments in Mexico between 1821 and 1824 these restrictions were 
not enforced. They were not, however, formally removed. 
Neither did the officials at Mexico welcome the news of the grow- 
ing intercourse on the far northern frontier.’ 

About the middle of 1823, Torrens, the Mexican chargé at 
Washington, reported that an expedition was about to set out 
from Kentucky for Santa Fe, with the ostensible purpose of open- 
ing up a mine which had been discovered; but it also appeared 

1 The purpose of this article is to study only the diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Mexico concerning the opening of the Santa Fe road. No attempt 
is made to trace the growth, extent, or importance of the Santa Fe trade. Much less 
is any space given to recounting the hardships suffered by the traders or the many 
interesting and tragic events of which they left accounts. A brief summary of such 
matters may be found in H. H. Bancroft’s History of Arizona and New Mevzico 
(Works, 17— San Francisco, 1889), 329 et seq. In the footnotes to these pages Ban- 
croft gives the sources which he used. One of the most extensive, interesting, and 
important of them, Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies, or the Journal of a 
Santa Fe Trader during Eight Expeditions (2d ec., New York, 1845), has recently 
been made easily available in R. G. Thwaites’s collection of reprints, Early Western 
Travels (Cleveland, 1903), vols. 19-20. Henry Inman’s Old Santa Fe Trail (New 
York, 1898) repeats many of Gregg’s most exciting stories and adds others. 

2 Bancroft (History of Arizona and New Mezico, 329) incorrectly says: ‘‘ With 


the end of Spanish rule ceased all opposition to the traffic on the part of the Mexi- 
ean authorities.’’ 
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that wagons loaded with merchandise were to accompany it. 
He thought that if orders were not given to prohibit or regulate 
this traffic numberless other adventurers would soon undertake 
it and thus develop a contraband trade that would defraud the 
simple natives into parting with their scanty earnings.’ Two 
months later, he wrote that a subsequent report had stated that 
the mine which the expedition intended to exploit was within 
the limits of the United States.‘ 

Shortly after receiving the first of these notes from Torrens, 
the government at Mexico sent instructions concerning the mat- 
ter to the political chief of New Mexico. He was told that both 
the working of the mine and the contraband trade, in which Tor- 
rens thought the expedition from Kentucky would engage, were 
contrary to the laws; and that foreigners were expressly pro- 
hibited from working mines until they should have become nat- 
uralized citizens. Instructions were also given him to enforce 
the regulations governing these matters and to prevent the set- 
tlement of foreigners, until a colonization law should be passed 
establishing rules for their admission.* Toward the end of the 
same year, Torrens reported that a mercantile expedition to 
Santa Fe had returned with more than four hundred horses and 
mules, a quantity of beaver skins, and a considerable amount of 
money.” 

With the substitution in 1824 of trains of wagons for the 
earlier trains of mules and other pack animals, the trade passed 
the experimental stage and henceforth attracted the attention of 
merchants with more capital to invest and more influence. 
Memorials from Missouri people demanded provision for, and 
protection of, the trade. In January of 1825, Senator Benton 
introduced a bill into Congress, which was passed shortly after 
and approved on the last day of the Monroe administration, pro- 
viding for a commission to survey and mark out a road from the 
Missouri to the Arkansas River, the latter being the interna- 
tional boundary according to the treaty with Spain. The presi- 

3 Torrens to the secretary of foreign relations, June 21, 1823. La Diplomacia 
Mezicana (Mexico, 1912), 2:13. 

‘ Torrens to the secretary of foreign relations, August 21, 1823. Jbid., 21. 


5 Alaman to political chief of New Mexico, August 20, 1823. Jbid., 17. 
6 Torrens to the secretary of foreign relations, December 16, 1823. Jbid., 70. 
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dent was also authorized to mark the road from the boundary to 
Santa Fe under regulations to be agreed upon between the two 
governments. Treaties were to be made with the Indians to 
obtain their consent to the marking of the route and to its use by 
the citizens of the United States and Mexico, and to secure 
pledges from them that they would protect travelers.’ 

The measures taken by the Congress of the United States 
early in 1825 to establish and protect the trade with northern 
Mexico were watched with jealous interest by Obregon, who had 
reached Washington in the preceding autumn as minister from 
Mexico. He reported that the commerce from Missouri was at- 
tracting much attention; that consuls had been appointed to go 
to Santa Fe, Chihuahua, and Saltillo to look after the interests 
of the traders; that no salaries were provided for them; and 
that, since the fees would be insufficient to support them, they 
were to be permitted to engage in trade themselves. These facts 
and the character of the persons who were likely to desire such 
posts made it certain, he thought, that contraband trade would 
be engaged in. This necessitated the establishment at St. Louis 
of a Mexican consul to watch the trade and to prevent fraud and 
the introduction of Anglo-American settlers.* On the receipt of 
this letter from Obregén the government at Mexico approved 
the establishment of a Mexican consul at St. Louis; and said that 
the United States consuls which had been appointed for Santa 
Fe, Chihuahua, and Saltillo would not be granted their ex- 
equaturs until the treaty between the two countries establishing 
provisions for the purpose had been agreed upon.’ Obregén 
had been instructed to undertake no negotiation for such a 
treaty and was informed that it would have to await thé arrival 
in Mexico of the minister whom the United States government 
was sending. 

The instructions which Poinsett had received just before his 
departure for Mexico included a copy of the act of Congress pro 

7 For the text of the bill see Gales and Seton, Register of Debates, 18 Congress, 
2 Session, l:ap. 102; also Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Merico, 333. 


8 Obregén to secretary of foreign relations, March 30, 1825. Manuseript in Mex- 
ico: Relaciones Exteriores. 


® Secretary of foreign relations to Obregén, May 28, 1825. Manuscript in Mexico: 
Relaciones Exteriores. 
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viding for the road. He was instructed to assure the Mexican 
government that the project for the construction of this road 
had originated in a spirit of friendship for Mexico and in the 
desire to open up commerce and friendly intercourse between 
the two countries. It was supposed, Clay added, that Mexico 
would be willing to bear the expense of constructing the road 
within Mexican territory.”° 

On June 17, 1825, a little more than two weeks after Poinsett’s 
reception by the president of Mexico, he addressed Alaman, the 
secretary for foreign relations, on the subject of the road, in- 
closing a copy of the act of Congress, and informed him that 
three commissioners, appointed by the president of the United 
States, were proceeding to their work; that they were not to 
pass the boundary until an agreement had been reached with 
Mexico for that purpose; and that, although the boundary was 
not yet agreed upon between the two countries, the road was for 
their mutual benefit, and that it would make little difference, so 
far as the project was concerned, where the boundary should 
ultimately be located. Great emphasis was laid upon the friend- 
ly spirit with which the enterprise had been undertaken, and at 
tention was called to his authorization to receive from the Mex- 
ican government propositions for the completion of the road and 
for regulating intercourse between the two countries. Poinsett 
described the route hitherto taken by the caravans, named the 
Indian tribes along it, told of the treaties being made with them, 
and said that the enterprise would probably have a wholesome 
effect on the Indians."* In his dispatch to Clay of the next day 
inclosing a copy of this note, Poinsett said that Alaman was op- 
posed to making any arrangement with reference to the pro- 
posed road until the question of the boundary line should be 
settled.” 

It was more than a month after receiving Poinsett’s note be- 

10 Clay to Poinsett, March 26, 1825. Instructions, vol. 10, manuscript in bureau 
of indexes and archives, department of state. 

1 Poinsett to Alaman, June 17, 1825. Dispatches from Mexico, vol. 1, manuseript 
in bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. A copy of the same is in 
Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. 


12 Poinsett to Clay, June 18, 1825. Dispatches from Mexico, vol. 1, manuscript in 
bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. 
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fore the Mexican government replied. On July 20, Alaman 
wrote that he had delayed in the hope of being able to make pro- 
posals at the same time concerning other very important related 
matters; that it would not be easy to separate the negotiations 
concerning the road from those concerning limits and a general 
commercial treaty; that the Mexican government was convinced 
that the road would be useful and beneficial for both countries; 
and that Mexico would be disposed to concur in the plan of the 
United States. But the president thought that it would be bet- 
ter to undertake first the negotiation of the treaties of commerce 
and limits, leaving the arrangement for the road as a dependent 
matter.* In his dispatch transmitting Alaman’s note to Wash- 
ington, Poinsett said he feared that the Mexicans were resolved 
to postpone marking out the road until a commission should 
have examined that portion of the country with a view to the set- 
tlement of the boundary line.** On July 27, in replying to Ala- 
man’s note, Poinsett wrote that he regretted the delay it would 
cause in marking out the road, if the Mexican government should 
insist on concluding first the treaties of commerce and limits, or 
on waiting until a commission should explore the country; and 
that such postponement would injure the profitable commerce 
just coming into existence between New Mexico and the western 
states of the United States. He still hoped, he said, that the 
president of Mexico would alter his determination and author- 
ize Alaman to enter into negotiations on the subject of the 
road.’* About two weeks passed after receiving Poinsett’s last 
mentioned note before Alaman responded to it. In the mean- 
time information had come which strengthened the determina- 
tion of the Mexican government. 

On August 5 that government had received from the gov- 

13 Alam4n to Poinsett, July 20, 1825. Dispatches from Mexico, vol. 1, manuscript 
in bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. The same in Spanish is in 
Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. In this note Alaman declared the unwillingness of 
Mexico to make a boundary treaty until a commission should be sent to examine the 
country near the proposed boundary. He suggested that this should be a joint com- 
mission, and that it should be charged with completing the construction of the road. 

14 Poinsett to Clay, July 22, 1825. Dispatches from Mexico, vol. 1, manuscript in 
bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. 

15 Poinsett to Alaman, July 27, 1825. Dispatches from Mexico, vol. 1, manuscript 


in bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. The same is in Mexico: 
Relaciones Exteriores. 
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ernor of Chihuahua a report concerning the northeastern fron- 
tier country. This report had been written on May 13 in re- 
sponse to a request which the government had made on April 19 
preceding. It described the country drained by the Missouri 
and Arkansas rivers, the contour and appearance of the prairie 
lands, the numerous rivers affording drainage and water com- 
munication, the crops for which the region was adapted, the 
birds and animals, and the Indian tribes inhabiting the country. 
The Anglo-Americans, he said, knew the region better than the 
Spaniards and Mexicans; and, because they knew of its re- 
sources, they had taken advantage of Spanish ignorance to ob- 
tain it. The government of the United States was encouraging 
immigration into this country, the writer of the report added, 
and he thought the plan to open commerce with Mexico was for 
the purpose of fostering such settlements. He pointed out that, 
when the old restrictions were relaxed, goods began to come 
from the United States into the northern Mexican settlements at 
one-third of their former cost: and that because of this the 
people had weleomed the Anglo-Americans. He thought this 
trade would help to civilize the troublesome Indians and would 
be to the advantage of the distant and detached territory of 
New Mexico; but he believed that the consequent increase of 
Anglo-Americans in the neighboring territory of the United 
States might crowd more Indians back on the unprotected Mex- 
ican frontier. He thought that an effort should be made to pre- 
serve harmony with the United States, but that only such ad- 
vantages should be conceded as would be compatible with Mex- 
ican interests. The country on the Mexican side, he declared, 
should be colonized by Mexico, and for this purpose an increase, 
of forces was needed."* 

It was on August 10, five days after receiving this report, that 

16 Governor Urquidi of Chihuahua to the secretary of foreign affairs, May 13, 1825. 
Manuscript in Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. The transcript of the report of which 
this is a condensed translation covers seven typewritten pages. Accompanying this 
report in the archives are numerous orders to various officials inclosing copies of it or 
portions of it and commenting on its significance. The most interesting is that to 
the secretary of war of August 5, 1825, asking that the necessary precautionary 
measures be taken. On October 26, following, Pedraza of the war department wrote 


to the office of foreign relations saying that troops had been sent to Chihuahua and 
New Mexico. 
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Alaman wrote in reply to Poinsett’s note of July 27 saying that 
the president found it impossible to hasten the time for con- 
cluding the arrangements concerning the road. He said that it 
would help to shorten the necessary delay and make it possible 
to afford some protection in the meantime, if Poinsett would be 
so kind as to report as soon as possible the results of the United 
States commission which was surveying the portion of the road 
on their side of the present boundary.’ In transmitting Ala- 
man’s note to Clay, Poinsett said that he had made no further 
proposition since he considered it useless.** 

When Clay received Poinsett’s reports of the difficulties he 
was encountering in trying to obtain the Mexican government’s 
consent to the opening of the road, he wrote in reply that the 
president of the United States regretted to learn of the relue- 
tance of Mexico to agree to the measure. Clay declared that the 
road was intended for purely commercial purposes, and that no 
misconception could be greater than that it had originated in a 
desire for territorial acquisition. The road, he added, would 
be to the advantage of both countries, and if either could lose 
anything it would probably be the United States, since many en- 
terprising citizens were likely to be induced to emigrate to the 
Mexican provinces. He observed that the road already existed 
in fact, and that the proposal was only to render it plainer and 
more useful.’® 

The local authorities in New Mexico were vitally interested in 
the trade with the Anglo-Americans. In September of 1825, 

17 Alaman to Poinsett, August 10, 1825. Duplicate Dispatches from Poinsett, 
manuscript in bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. The same in 
Spanish is in manuscript in Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. Having decided to post- 
pone the opening of the road it is interesting to notice the additional reason which 
Alamdn discovered and urged. Poinsett had tried to spur the Mexicans to activity 
by saying that if the matter were not soon arranged still further delay would be oe- 
easioned because it would be necessary for Congress to act again and make additional 
provision. Alam4n now said that because of the similarity of the Mexican constitu- 
tion to that of the United States it would be necessary for the president of Mexico to 
submit to the Mexican congress the matter of the road, just as the United States 
Congress had acted on the measure. But that could not be done until the next reg- 
ular session, since the existing special session was prohibited by the constitution from 
considering any matter not named in the call for the special session. 

18 Poinsett to Clay, August 17, 1825. Duplicate Dispatches from Poinsett, manu- 
script in bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. 


19Clay to Poinsett, September 24, 1825. Instructions, 10:225, manuscript in 
bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. 
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Storrs, one of the citizens of the United States who was then at 
Santa Fe, and whose report of the preceding year had been pre- 
sented to Congress by Senator Benton early in 1825 when the 
latter was urging his bills for protecting the trade, wrote to 
Narbona, the governor of New Mexico, in reply to inquiries re- 
ceived shortly before. After answering specific questions con- 
cerning the trade and concerning the reports which he had made 
to his own government about it, Storrs insisted that the traders 
from the United States had not knowingly violated any of the 
laws of Mexico. He emphasized the sympathy which the United 
States had shown for the Spanish-American states while they 
were struggling against Spain; cited the declaration of President 
Monroe against the expected interference of the European pow- 
ers to assist Spain; and declared that the desire to open the pro- 
posed road arose not merely out of a wish to profit from the 
trade but to bind closer the interests of the two sister repub- 
lies.”° 

In the spring of 1825, Escudero, a member of the legislature of 
the state of Chihuahua, set out from the city of that name to 
travel in the United States. He was interested in the trade and 
wished to study the institutions of the neighboring republic. 
His route passed by way of El Paso and Santa Fe. On June 
9, while at the latter place, he was given a commission by Baca, 
then political chief of New Mexico, authorizing him to enter into 
arrangements with the authorities in the United States to check 
robberies and murders by Indians along the borders.** In ac- 
cepting the commission Escudero promised to bear all the ex- 
pense himself.*? After his arrival at St. Louis he entered into 
relations with William Clark, the superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs. The latter addressed a courteous note to Escudero on Sep- 
tember 25 saying that the United States was desirous of seeing 
peace and security maintained along the border, telling of the 
commission which was at that time engaged in marking out the 
road and making treaties with the Indians for the protection of 

20 Augustus Storrs to Governor Narbona, Santa Fe, September 25, 1825. Manu- 
script in Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. 

21 Baca to Escudero, Santa Fe, June 9, 1825. Manuscript in Mexico: Relaciones 
Exteriores. 


22 Escudero to Baca, Santa Fe, June 9, 1825. Manuscript in Mexico: Relaciones 
Exteriores. 
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the citizens of both countries, and adding that there was a 
project on foot for establishing a military post on the Arkansas 
to protect the trade route; but he declared that he had no power 
to treat with Escudero.” Obregén in Washington, seeing news- 
paper accounts of the arrival of Escudero at St. Louis and of 
his attempt to treat with the authorities there, sent a dispatch 
concerning the matter to his government on October 11.** An- 
other report was sent by Obregén on January 16, 1826, with the 
information that Escudero had come on to Washington and had 
there endeavored to take up the matter with the government. 
After examining his papers Obregén was convinced that his 
commission did not confer on him authority sufficient to treat 
with the United States government. Escudero thereupon aban- 
doned his efforts and returned to Mexico, asking Obregon to ex- 
plain his mission to the government. Obregén made a very 
pertinent suggestion that the central authorities at Mexico in- 
form the officials of the provinces concerning the proper method 
of treating with foreign powers.” 

As soon as Obregén’s first report of the matter, dated October 
1, reached Mexico the central government wrote to the political 
chief of New Mexico demanding a full and circumstantial ac- 
count of the mission.** In the meantime Baca had been replaced 
at Santa Fe by Narbona. The latter referred the matter to the 
former, and on January 30, 1826, received a reply inclosing a 
copy of the commission which had been conferred on Escudero 
on June 9, preceding. Baca gave as his motive his insatiable 
desire for the happiness of the region and explained that the 
expedition involved no cost to the government since Escudero 
bore all the expense himself,”” which information was reported, 
on February 4, to the government at Mexico.” 

23 Clark to Escudero, St. Louis, September 25, 1825. Manuscript in Mexico: Rela- 
ciones Exteriores. 


24 Obregén to secretary of foreign relations, October 1, 1825. Manuscript in Mex- 
ico: Relaciones Exteriores. 

25 Obregén to secretary of foreign relations, January 16, 1826. Manuscript in 
Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. 

26 Secretary of foreign relations to political chief, December 9, 1825. Manuscript 
in Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. 

27 Baca to Narbona, Santa Fe, January 30, 1826. Manuscript in Mexico: Rela- 
ciones Exteriores. 


28 Narbona to the secretary of foreign relations, Santa Fe, February 4, 1826, 
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The commission, for which provision had been made by the 
United States Congress early in 1825, was appointed on March 
16 by James Barbour, secretary of war, and proceeded to sur 
vey the portion of the road within the limits of the United States 
as they had been established by the treaty with Spain. The com 
mission consisted of George C. Sibley and two others,” who were 
accompanied by a surveyor and several assistants. The sur- 
vey was begun on June 17, 1825, at Fort Osage,*® on the Mis- 
souri River; and was completed to the Arkansas River four hun- 
dred and sixteen miles, by September 11. The commission had 
been informed that arrangements would be made with the Mex 
ican government for continuing their work from there to Santa 
Fe, and that additional instructions for the purpose would be 
sent them by the time they reached the boundary so that their 
operations need not be delayed. But their instructions were not 
there and after waiting eleven days in the hope of receiving some 
word concerning them, two of the commissioners and most of the 
party returned to Missouri. Sibley, the surveyor, and a few 
others, however, went on to Santa Fe to be ready to codperate 
in the following spring in any measures which the Mexican gov- 
ernment might have taken by that time. 

Sibley reached the neighborhood of Santa Fe late in October, 
and immediately wrote to Poinsett at Mexico to inform him of 
what had been done and to complain that the authorities in New 
Mexico had no instructions or advice concerning the survey. 
manuscript in Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. In the documents Narbona is usually 
addressed as governor instead of political chief, the term applied to Baca. For a 


brief account of Escudero’s mission see Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mex 
ico, 334. He says: ‘‘Not much is definitely stated as to the nature and results of 
this mission.’’ 

29 A copy of the letter of James Barbour to Benjamin H. Reeves, George C. Sibley, 
and Pierre Menard, March 16, 1825, is inciosed with letter of Poinsett to Alamdén, 
June 17, 1825. (Manuscript in Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores.) Bancroft (History 
of Arizona and New Merico, 334) and G. C. Broadhead (‘‘The Santa Fe Trail,’’ 
Missouri Historical Review, 4:314) both give Thomas Mather instead of Menard as 
the third member of the commission. The treaties made with the Osage and the 
Kansas Indians in 1825 were signed by Reeves, Sibley, and Mather. 


(Americar 


State Papers; Indian Affairs, 2:610.) Doubtless Menard did not accept, or resigned, 
the commission and Mather was appointed instead. J. C. Brown of St 
employed as surveyor, 

30 Broadhead (‘‘The Santa Fe Trail,’’ in Missouri Historical Review, 4:314) says 
that Fort Osage was on the site of the present town of Sibley, Missouri, near the 
Missouri River, twenty-five miles east of the western boundary of the state. 
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He urged Poinsett to tell him as soon as possible what the gov- 
ernment at Mexico intended to do about the matter. He ex- 
plained to Poinsett that the whole length of the proposed road 
would be about seven hundred and forty miles; ‘‘and,’’ he said, 
‘*in the whole distance there is not an obstruction that ten men 
cannot easily remove in a few hours. In fact there cannot be 
said to be any obstruction. The country is level and the surface 
is firm; and, with the exception of some twelve or fifteen miles 
only, the whole distance is through an open prairie. . . . A 
few hundred dollars will be sufficient to remove all obstructions 
that lie in the way in the mountains. And if the Mexican gov- 
ernment will take measures to secure the good conduct of the 
Indian tribes within their territory, (who are in the habit of in- 
festing the route and robbing travellers who are engaged in this 
trade to and from Missouri), there cannot be a doubt but the 
establishment of this great national highway will prove greatly 
beneficial to the citizens of both republics, and particularly to 
those of New Mexico.’’™ 

After Sibley had been for about two months in New Mexico he 
submitted to Governor Narbona a report of his work and a map 
showing the route. Besides the facts contained in the report to 
Poinsett, this told of the treaties made with the Indian tribes 
within the United States, and of the intention of the United 
States government to establish a military post on the Arkansas 
River for the protection of the route against Indian attacks; and 
it suggested that the lawless Indians within the Mexican borders 
could be easily restrained by the establishment of two similar 
posts between the Arkansas and the mountains for which suit- 
able sites could be found. He added that he could not for a mo- 
ment doubt but that the government of Mexico would not only 
sanction the establishment of the contemplated road but would 
also take effective measures to secure it from the depredations 
of Indian tribes within its jurisdiction.*? On the next day after 
he had received Sibley’s report, Governor Narbona forwarded 


81 Sibley to Poinsett, San Fernando, New Mexico, November 12, 1825, inclosed 
with letter of Poinsett to Camacho, secretary of foreign relations, January 18, 1826. 
Manuscripts in Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. 

82 Sibley to Narbona, Santa Fe, January 5, 1826. Manuscript in Mexico: Rela- 
ciones Exteriores. 
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it to the government at Mexico asking that the proper instruc- 
tions be sent to him for dealing with the situation.** 

On January 18, 1826, shortly after receiving Sibley’s letter of 
November 12, Poinsett handed it to the secretary of foreign rela- 
tions. At the same time he communicated to the government 
the content of Clay’s note of September 24, 1825, expressing the 
regret of the government of the United States at learning of the 
reluctance of the Mexican government to codperate in opening 
the road, and saying that it was intended for purely commercial 
purposes and would have no effect whatever on the location of 
the boundary. To defer marking out the road, Poinsett added, 
and thereby to deny to the merchants the benefit of it until a 
future arrangement could be made about a boundary to which 
it had no necessary relation did not seem politie or advisable. 
In conclusion Poinsett declared: ‘‘As the commissioners on 
the part of the United States are on the spot, I cannot reject the 
hope that this government will revise its former decision on this 
subject and, if it does not aid the efforts of the commissioners of 
the United States, will at least permit them to accomplish the 
object of their appointment and complete the demarkation of 
this road from the frontier of New Mexico to the city of Santa 
Fe.’’** In writing to Clay on the same day, Poinsett said that 
the president of Mexico had submitted to Congress the question 
of the opening of the road and had promised to endeavor to 
obtain an early decision. But the deliberations of that body, 
Poinsett added, were interminable. As soon as a decision should 
be reached, however, he would communicate it to the United 
States’ commissioner then waiting at Santa Fe." 

Three months more passed without a decision. Finally on 
April 17, 1826, Poinsett wrote to the secretary of foreign rela- 
tions saying that he was compelled again to bring to the latter’s 
notice the matter of the opening of the road, because the com 
missioner of the United States, after waiting for several months 
at Santa Fe for an answer from the Mexican government, was 

83 Narbona to secretary of foreign relations, Santa Fe, January 6, 1826. Manu- 
script in Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. 


84 Poinsett to Camacho, January 18, 1826. Manuscript in Mexico: 
Exteriores. 
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35 Poinsett to Clay, January 18, 1826. Dispatches from Mexico, vol 1, manuscript 
in bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. 
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about to return to the state of Missouri. ‘‘It would be a sub- 
ject of regret,’’ he added, ‘‘that the expense of making the jour- 
ney to Santa Fe with surveyors and the necessary instruments 
should have been incurred in vain; and I beg Your Excellency 
to solicit the consent of His Excellency, the president of the 
United Mexican States, to the survey and marking out of the 
western section of the proposed road from Santa Fe to Missouri 
by Mr. Sibley on his return homewards.”’ * 

A little less than a month later, on May 13, 1826, the Mexican 
government wrote to Governor Narbona of New Mexico saying 
that, in view of a note from the plenipotentiary of the United 
States, the president of Mexico had decided to authorize Nar- 
bona to permit Mr. Sibley to survey the western part of the road. 
The work was to be limited, however, to the survey alone. He 
was not to cut down trees or erect marks along the route.*’ On 
the same day, Poinsett was informed of the orders which had 
been sent to the authorities at Santa Fe. He was told that for 
the present it was impossible for the Mexican government to 
send an agent to cooperate with Mr. Sibley in the survey. 
When these orders reached Santa Fe, Governor Narbona trans 
mitted them on June 14 to Mr. Sibley, who acknowledged them 
five days later saying that he would determine what he should 
do, in view of the very restricted permission, as soon as his col- 
leagues, who were expected soon, should arrive.” 

The writer of this artiele does not have at hand certain proof 
of just what was done by the commission on the return. From 
such sources of information as exist, it seems that the restrict- 
ed instructions were obeyed to the letter, that the route was 
surveyed from the neighborhood of Santa Fe to the border on 

36 Poinsett to secretary of foreign relations, April 17, 1826. Manuscript in Mex- 
ico: Relaciones Exteriores. 

37 Secretary of foreign relations to governor of New Mexico, May 13, 1826. 
Manuscript in Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores. 

38 Camacho to Poinsett, May 13, 1826. Manuscript in Mexico: Relaciones Ex- 
teriores. An English translation of this note is inclosed in letter of Poinsett to Clay, 
May 17, 1826. Dispatches from Mexico, vol. 1, manuscript in bureau of indexes and 
archives, department of state. 

39 Sibley to Narbona, Taos, June 19, 1826. Manuscript in Mexico: Relaciones Ex- 
teriores. He acknowledges Narbona’s note of June 14, communicating the permis- 
sion. Narbona to secretary of foreign relations, June 30, 1826, transmitted Sibley ’s 
reply to the government at Mexico. 
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the Arkansas, but that no monuments were erected.“ When 
Clay received Poinsett’s report concerning the authorization 
which had been sent to Santa Fe for Sibley’s return survey, he 
said: ‘‘The restricted permission given in regard to the pro 
posed road from Missouri into the territories of the United Mex 
ican States does not seem likely to be productive of much 
good.’’ * 

From this time, the middle of 1826, until the early part of 
1830, with which date this study closes, very little mention is 
made in diplomatic communications concerning the Santa Fe 
road or the Santa Fe trade. In April of 1827 Poinsett wrote to 
Clay concerning a claim against the Mexican government, which 
he had been asked to present, for losses to merchants of the 
United States oceasioned by an attack of Comanche Indians. 
He pointed out that those Indians were as likely to attack citi- 
zens of Mexico as citizens of the United States, and, if the latter 
should press claims which the former alike suffered, he feared 
that Mexico might prevent such trade altogether, either by di- 
rectly prohibiting it or indirectly hampering it. Furthermore if 
such claims, even though always bona fide, should be pressed 
against the government of Mexico, then Mexican citizens might 
press similar but fictitious claims against the United States for 
losses within the borders of the latter as was, according to his 

40 Broadhead (‘‘Santa Fe Trail,’’ in Missouri Historical Review, 4:315) says: 
‘*During 1826 the commissioners obtained authority from the Mexican government 
to examine routes in their territory; and a survey was begun at Fernando de Taos 


and ran to connect with the survey of the year before. . . A map of the survey 
was placed in the office of the War Department at Washington City and was seen 


, 


there only a few years ago.’’ This article then goes on to describe two maps made 
by J. C. Brown, the surveyor employed by the commission, showing the route from 
Fort Osage to Santa Fe, and a third map showing the route from the United States 
boundary to Santa Fe. One of the first two, Broadhead says, is dated October 27, 
1827, and bears an endorsement by Colonel John I. Abert of the corps of engineers 
in 1844 saying that it is the original plat of the survey. He continues: ‘‘A manu 
script atlas in the hand writing of Geo. C. Sibley shows route from boundary of Mis 
souri to Fernando de Taos with notes and directions for travelers.’’ 

Bancroft (History of Arizona and New Mexico, 334) says ‘‘the road was never 
marked by mounds beyond the Arkansas, and only in part to that river,’’ citing 
Gregg and Prince as authority. He says also: ‘‘It does not appear, however, that 
the traders ever made use of the road as surveyed, preferring to follow the earlier 
trail.’’ 

41 Clay to Poinsett, June 23, 1826. Instructions, vol. 11, manuscript in bureau of 


indexes and archives, department of state. 
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belief, a recently settled claim made by Escudero on the ground 
that he had been plundered by Osage Indians. Poinsett was led 
to suspect, from continual complaints against the insolence of the 
traders from the United States and against their sale of arms to 
the Indians,*? that Mexico was suspicious of her northern neigh- 
bor and really desired to prohibit the trade by way of the 
interior. 

In spite of insufficient protection, and consequent losses by 
Indian attacks, the Santa Fe trade continued to grow with a few 
reverses. In 1829 the long expected military force was furn- 
ished by the United States to escort the traders.“ In April of 
1830 Van Buren, then secretary of state, wrote to Butler, the 
chargé at Mexico, telling of the army contingent which the Unit- 
ed States was equipping to protect the trade with northern Mex- 
ico; and instructed him to endeavor to induce the Mexican gov- 
ernment to supply a similar force to meet the caravans on the 
frontier and escort them to the civilized settlements in Mexico; 
or, if this was impossible, he was to try to get the consent of that 
government for the United States troops to guard the caravans 
to the nearest civilized Mexican settlements. The last, he was 
told, would be a very delicate matter.“* This phase of the epi- 


42 Poinsett to Clay, April 13, 1827. Dispatches from Mexico, vol. 2, manuscript in 
bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. For payment of Escudero’s 
claim see Clay to Poinsett, January 5, 1827. Instructions, 11:227, manuscript in 
bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. 

43 In response to a resolution of the United States Senate, a report was made by 
the war department, January 10, 1827, on the ‘‘expediency of providing for the 
establishment of a military post on the trading route between Missouri and Mexico 
for the protection of that trade.’’ The report advised against the establishment of 
a permanent post because of the great length of the route to be protected, of the 
great distance a post on the Arkansas would be from the nearest settlements, and of 
the consequent difficulty of keeping the post supplied. It suggested instead that an 
armed force should be provided to travel with the caravans, having a place of ren- 
dezvous, only, on the Arkansas. (American State Papers; Military Affairs, 3:615.) 
Major Riley was in command of this first escort. He and his command accompanied 
the wagon train in 1829 to the Arkansas where he expected to turn back. But the 
Indians attacked the train a few miles beyond the Arkansas, and the traders appealed 
to Riley for protection. He crossed into Mexican territory and drove away the In- 
dians and continued with the train as far as the Cimarron (Semirone in the docu- 
ment) where he turned back. After his return to Fort Leavenworth he sent a report 
to the war department. IJbid., 4:277. 

44 Van Buren to Butler, April 1, 1830. Instructions to American States, 14:176, 
manuscript in bureau of indexes and archives, department of state. 
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sode has appealed to writers of popular narratives of events 
and adventures along the trail; and stories are told of how the 
United States troops escorted wagon-trains beyond the Arkan 
sas into Mexican territory and were there met by the Mexican 
soldiers who came to serve as protectors on the rest of the jour 
ney.” 
Wituiam R. Mannnineo 
University or Texas 
AUSTIN 


45 Cited in n. 1. 





A NEGLECTED CRITIC OF OUR CIVIL WAR 


The key to much of nineteenth century history is to be found 
in the liberalism which animated the master minds. The fervor 
of awakening nationalism generated an enthusiasm for humanity 
which sheds a bright ray through the meaner and more sordid 
aspects of the industrial revolution. The French revolution, 
the German struggle for liberty, and the agitations over the 
English reform bill all released a flood of humanitarianism which 
included the entire world in its scope. The fruits of the new 
spirit were at their best in the half century before 1860. As yet 
the theories of evolution had not corroded the sympathies of the 
stronger for the weaker, nor had a Nietsche arisen to preach the 
creed of sublimated selfishness. 

The generous currents of the age flowed strongly in the Old 
World and the New and events on either side of the Atlantic 
were matter of earnest solicitude to kindred spirits on the other. 
The long battle for abolition in America provided a complement 
to England’s efforts for world-wide abolition. Serfdom van- 
ished in the new freedom which swept the land of the ezars, just 
as its counterpart of oppression in Germany had succumbed be- 
fore the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg. French aspirations 
of 1789 had been rekindled in the struggles of 1830 and 1848, and 
as the century passed its meridian, the cause of the oppressed 
was championed by a remarkable group of Frenchmen, headed 
by Thiers, the statesman and historian, Ollivier, the great polit- 
ical leader, Montalembert, and the Due de Broglie, aristocrats 
with the true noblesse oblige, and Agénor de Gasparin, the dis- 
tinguished Protestant advocate of human rights. 

Thus in 1860, when liberalism in America faced the sternest 
crisis which liberalism had so far confronted, there existed in 
the world at large a strong body of sentiment ready to uphold 
the North as the defender of the oppressed. It required only to 
define the issue to insure the support of European liberals, and 
the opposition of European reactionaries. Of the latter, Napo- 
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leon III was the most menacing figure. Consequently the lib 
erals of France in opposing his activities rendered a signal serv- 
ice to the American Union. Theirs was an even more trying 
task than that of their English brethren, though English efforts 
were more conspicuous at the time because they centered around 
a more tangible reality, the Trent affair, and its possible con 
sequences. Less conspicuous but more sustained must needs be 
the efforts of the French people to curb the emperor. Upon 
them fell the burden of restraining by means of a muzzled press 
and an unorganized popular sentiment, the determined reac 
tionary policy of a self-willed despot. 

Fortunately for the destinies of America, these liberals of 
France wielded a force far beyond their numerical strength. 
In the corps legislatif, in the press, among the intelligent arti 
sans of the cotton manufactories, wherever men would heed, the 
voice of the liberal was raised on behalf of progress at home and 
of generous principles abroad. And it is of one of the chief 
organs for molding and disseminating this liberal thought of 
France that the present paper attempts to speak. La revue des 
deux mondes had long reigned supreme among the literary jour 
nals of France, and the shrewd comments of its brilliant political 
editor, M. Eugene Forcade, have left a record of contemporary 
opinion which easts a valuable light upon the attitude of the 
most enlightened section of the French public toward the most 
important world event of the time. 

The friends of America did not forecast the onrush of the 
crisis until John Brown’s raid revealed the wide gulf between 
the sections. They regarded John Brown as a martyr to the 
cause of liberty and condemned the Virginians for implacable in- 
humanity after Harper’s Ferry.’ Foreade, however, made few 
comments on American affairs until the election of Lincoln which 
he termed ‘‘a moral reaction which avenges the honor of the 
United States.’’ The Democratic party was discredited by lib- 
erals because they deemed its alliance with slavery a proof of 
immorality and corruption; but its threats of secession were ac 
corded little eredence.* 

The Anglo-Saxon tradition of obedience to the decision of a 


1 La revue des deux mondes, 25:232 (December 31, 1859). 
2 Ibid., 30:771 (November 30, 1860). 
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constitutional election had been so well maintained for over 
seventy years of popular government in America that the 
threats of secession following Lincoln’s election appeared to 
Foreade as quite beyond European comprehension, a sort of 
‘‘exaltation’’ not to be fathomed by logic. He underestimated 
southern confidence in the support of the border states and the 
Northwest — a confidence which the elections of 1862 were to 
prove not wholly unjustified — and in this way underrated south- 
ern intelligence as well, for without reasonable hopes of extend- 
ing slave territory to the north and northwest, secession would 
have been sheer folly, the forfeiture of supreme court protec- 
tion over fugitive slaves, and a transfer to a hostile neighbor of 
what had been the duty of a sworn friend. 

Notwithstanding Foreade’s belief that secession was unjusti- 
fied, the increasing frenzy in America convinced him of its im- 
minence for no mistaken optimism obscured for him the strength 
of southern passion. He consequently acquiesced in Pére La- 
cordaire’s address before the French academy in which the re- 
cently elected Dominican chose the impending fate of our Re- 
public as the theme for a post-mortem. Strange reading for an 
American is the eloquent orator’s calm dismissal of the perils 
besetting the present Union. Indifferent as nature to the in- 
dividual, mindful only of the species, he finds consolation in a 
flight of rhetoric. ‘‘The great ideal of political liberty and in- 
dividual energy in a great state would have been once attained 
and humanity could not be prevented from hoping in the later 
and more enduring success of this great enterprise.’’* While 
war remained an uncertainty, it was perhaps legitimate to for- 
get the commonplaces of preparation in panegyrics of the past 
or in bright visions of reconstruction; vut its nearer approach 
was to draw forth more practical observations. 

When the long menaced became a fact, Forcade commended 
Lincoln’s refusal to strike the first blow, and predicted that the 
liberalism of Europe would favor the North in its championship 
of liberty and emanvipation.* But even after the attack on Fort 
Sumter precluded further temporizing, Foreade was not without 
hope. The efforts of secessionists to appear unanimous did not 


3 La revue des deux mondes, 31:753, 754 (January 31, 1861). 
4 Ibid., 33:240, 241 (April 30, 1861). 
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mislead him, and he trusted that the growing activity of the 
North might spur the enlightened and moderate classes in a 
number of the slave states to activity on behalf of the preserva 
tion of the Union.® 

Confronting actual secession and probable war, a Freneh lib- 
eral could find small cause for cheer. Napoleon might trust to 
American dismemberment as a foundation for Latin empire; to 
a liberal it could mean but shattered hopes and broken idols, the 
disruption of a state which Frenchmen had long idealized. For- 
cade epitomizes the nobler sentiments of his countrymen when 
he says that their lament is not primarily over any disturbance 
to the balance of power which the breakup of the Union would 
entail. ‘‘Our regret,’’ he contends, ‘‘is more disinterested. 
The American government has been among the governments of 
the modern world that which has in the highest degree this char- 
acter of being a creation of the human reason.’’* Apart too 
from its consequences Forcade anticipated but a hopeless strug- 
gle. So proud and numerous a people as the southerners, oc- 
cupying an area so vast and inaccessible, might defy the utmost 
resources of their foes. Victory itself would be a calamity. The 
South would share the fate of Ireland, or Hungary, or Poland, 
and the Union would suffer almost equally in the abandonment 
of free institutions to the necessities of military conquest. Nor 
might the Old World eseape. Since the cotton manufacture 
meant bread for millions of Europe’s toilers, curtailed supplies 
must spell disaster. To avert a catastrophe so appalling alike 
to the New World and the Old, Foreade appealed for interven- 
tion, not by governments but by individuals, eminent men of 
France, England, Italy, and Germany. ‘‘Is there not,’’ he 
pleads, ‘‘enough of faith, of moral authority, of humanity to 
push some choice spirits to such an undertaking?’’* 

The idealism of Foreade’s internationalism of the virtuous 
encountered a very thorny obstacle in the Monroe doctrine. 
This useful crystallization of national selfishness aroused power- 
ful antagonism during the Civil War. A constant witness to 
American claims to proprietorship in the New World, it was an 


5 La revue des deux mondes, 33:505 (May 14, 1861). 
6 Ibid., 34:1003 (August 14, 1861). 
7 Ibid., 1004 (August 14, 1861). 
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ever-reiterated challenge to European resentment, as exasperat- 
ing to liberals as to reactionaries. Accordingly, when the Mex- 
ican expedition was first broached, Napoleon found approval in 
quarters where he would otherwise have sought in vain. Lib- 
eral principles for the time succumbed to prejudice. For the 
moment Foreade adopted a tone of bitterness. ‘‘It is not only 
the expedition against Mexico,’’ he pointed out, ‘‘which ought 
to cause the North Americans to regret their absurdly vain 
isolation which they have always wished to preserve towards 
Europe. If in 1856 the Washington government had adhered 
to the declaration of the congress of Paris against that course, 
the northern states would have no cause today to fear for their 
maritime commerce the attacks of southern corsairs.’’* He 
rails, too, over the humiliation of America in the prospective 
occupation of Mexico by England, France, and Spain; and he 
derives a grim satisfaction from the consideration that Amer- 
icans are likely at last to learn lessons of modesty, toleration, 
and humanity. But not for long could despot count on liberal; 
this was Forcade’s one lapse from consistent friendship for the 
Union. 

Indeed, a curious vein of coquetry appears in Forcade’s pro- 
Union sentiments. He pits the French against the English in 
a sort of rivalry to uphold the Union, and in a table of merits 
he finds the Englishman incapable of forgetting that the Amer- 
icans were in the last analysis renegade colonists,’” whereas to 
the French they were brothers in united victories, foster chil- 
dren whose ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ was the only flag which 
France had never encountered in the coalition of her enemies.” 
Upon England devolved the heavier test; and, while all Europe 
was ringing with the Trent affair, Forcade commended the self- 
restraint of Britain, the sanity of even its commercial papers,” 
the noble efforts of Mr. Bright."* While war still menaced, For- 
cade anticipated as one of its consequences the final ruin of slav- 
ery, a triumph, however, to be purchased only at excessive cost." 


8 La revue des deux mondes, 35:756 (September 30, 1861). 
9 Ibid. 


10 Tbid., 35:1014 (October 14, 1861). 
11 Tbid. 

12 Jbid., 36:755 (November 30, 1861). 
13 Jbid., 1014 (December 14, 1861). 
14 Jbid., 758 (November 30, 1861). 
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Characteristic rather of the patriot than of the liberal were his 
calculations that France might recoup an exhausted treasury by 
legitimate economies in the war department,’* once British en- 
ergies should be enlisted beyond the Atlantic. The one unpar- 
donable blunder, he contended, would be an Anglo-French alli- 
ance which would forfeit the benefits of neutrality and destroy 
American influence on the equilibrium of the sea." 

Recapitulating for 1861, Foreade saw no reason to condemn 
the march of affairs. Lincoln and his associates had been un- 
derestimated, it is true;*’ European enlistment in the federal 
army was disappointingly small in proportion to the migra- 
tions; ** only a prompt settlement could avert the train of dis- 
asters which would follow a radical abolition of slavery.’* Yet 
there were strong grounds for encouragement. Democracy was 
rising triumphant over mob rule;* the efforts of Mason and 
Slidell could searcely prove availing; * and the dreadful peril 
of the Trent affair had been successfully averted. France, too, 
was not undeserving of praise. By her dignified réle in the 
Trent affair in working for peace along lines of international 
law and comity, she had rendered an equal service to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States.*® Altogether, there was ground for 
encouragement over the progress of liberal principles, and in 
these lay the dominant interest of many Frenchmen. With no 
direct stake in the conflict, the neutral observer might follow the 
play of forces as a mighty drama of unfolding principles, a 
gigantic battle ground of the modern Ormuzd and Ahriman. 

Forecade was too human to be eternally consistent. He was 
a financier as well as a liberal, and his verdict on the causes of 
the war was that of a thorough-going materialist. Cotton was 
a soil-exhausting crop; its culture had desolated the lands of 
Carolina and Georgia and more recently Alabama. The future 
of cotton raising and with it of the whole ‘‘ peculiar institution’’ 
depended upon new fields to conquer. Here was secession in a 

15 La revue des deux mondes, 36:758 (November 30, 1861). 

16 Tbid., 1° 15-1018 (December 14, 1861). 

17 [bid., 37:248, 249 (December 31, 1861). 

18 Ibid., 250. 

19 Tbid., 248, 249. 

20 Ibid., 37:498 (January 14, 1862). 


21 Jbid., 503 (January 14, 1862). 
22 Tbid., 504 (January 14, 1862). 
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nutshell, and no amount of casuistry could convince him that it 
Was unanimous. ‘‘In some states,’’ he tells us, ‘‘secession had 
been voted only by feeble majorities; in some others, the author- 
ities have not dared to publish the number of the voters.’’ * 
He understood the spirit of the ‘‘up country’’** and the class 
hatred bred by slavery. His knowledge of strictly financial mat- 
ters, however, was partial and inaccurate. The cheerful irre- 
sponsibility of American states was no new matter; their ‘‘sov- 
ereignty’’ had been too often the cloak for debt repudiation. 
But it was unjust and prejudiced to select Mississippi as the 
horrible example, and false to describe Jefferson Davis as ‘‘the 
inventor of that system of bankruptcy.’’** He was more in 
character when divining the one illustrious claim to glory of 
American democracy, its maintenance of self-government in the 
midst of the war, a glory untarnished by the effusion of any 
blood save on the field of battle.*° He therefore rejoiced in com- 
batting with the whole power of his pen that menace to the 
Union which he perceived to lurk in Napoleon’s project of medi- 
ation. 

This Napoleonic scheme cast its shadows before, and Foreade 
condemned it with all the freedom which the muzzled state of 
the press allowed. He knew well enongh that only inspired 
articles appeared in the newspapers, yet he assumed that these 
were misrepresenting the government’s position. The irrepres- 
sible conflict of Lincoln’s prophecy had come with issues too vital 
for compromise. Control of the Mississippi meant life or death 
to southern slavery, to northern commerce.” On the fate of 
Virginia hung the safety of the rival capitals.** Peace, then, 
being impossible for either government, the offer of mediation 
would be ill-timed and in Foreade’s estimation tantamount to a 
declaration of war upon the Union.*® But these considerations 
carried little weight with Napoleon, and in November, 1862, he 
allowed Le moniteur to publish his invitation to Russia and 
Great Britain to join him in securing a six months’ truce. 

23 La revue des deux mondes, 37:1025 (February 14, 1862). 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., 1026 (February 14, 1862). 

26 Tbid., 38:774 (March 31, 1862). 

27 Ibid., 39:1023 (June 14, 1862). 


28 Thid., 40:1018, 1019 (August 14, 1862). 
29 Tbid., 39:1023 (June 14, 1862). 
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In a clever bit of analysis, Foreade traces the probable course 
of the proposed mediation so obviously unsolicited by the North. 
The Union armies being victorious, no message could reach 
Richmond except by permission of the White House, and the 
mediators in return for the benefit to the South of a blockade 
broken, could offer no corresponding plum to the Union. A re- 
fusal to treat would naturally follow, and then France would be 
unreasonably indignant, her réle being the contemptible one of 
placing the United States in the embarrassment of refusing 
mediation in order to cast upon the Union the odium of continu- 
ing the war.*° He contrasts this Machiavellian policy with the 
self-control of Great Britain in refusing to yield to ‘‘a tempta- 
tion so seductive,’’ and pays a compliment to Cobden, Bright, 
and John Stuart Mill for resisting the passion of their country- 
men. 

Liberals in England, however, enjoyed a genuine parlia- 
mentary government and an unmuzzled press. Moreover, they 
dealt with a proletariat already educated to broad sympathies. 
In France it was otherwise. The corps legislatif was but nom- 
inally free; the press was frankly chained; and the monarch 
was an adventurer autocrat. 

Far wider avenues were thus open to intrigues, and of these 
the confederacy made use. Indeed, a fascinating field for in- 
quiry into the inner workings of the mediation plan presents it- 
self in the activity of the confederate commissioner. In John 
Slidell, the confederacy possessed a shrewd and able repre- 
sentative. His first diplomatic experience had been in the Latin 
republic of Mexico. His long and successful political career had 
been in the latinized state of Louisiana. He thoroughly com- 
prehended the Latin, and, best of all, the Napoleonic mind. 

Just how far Napoleon permitted his favorable opinion of 
Slidell to direct his American policy is unknown, though For- 
cade apparently mistrusted a connection. He testifies that Sli- 
‘dell was more fortunate with government than with society in 
general, for it was impossible that the French people should re- 
ceive this second Franklin with the same cordiality that they 
had weleomed his forerunner. The France of Louis XVI sym- 
pathized to a unit with the colonies, and Franklin’s own fame 


30 La revue des deux mondes, 42:493 (November 14, 1862). 
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and personality fitted him to be the idol of the court and the 
darling of society. Far otherwise, the France of Napoleon III. 
The court was pro-southern; so too were the banking interests 
in response to the dictates of the Rothschilds. But the haute 
monde was Orleanist and pro-Union; so too were the liberals 
and the men of letters. In sharp contrast with Franklin whom 
he felicitously calls ‘‘the deputy of a people to a people, of a 
people just born to a people about to be reborn in a revolution 
terrible and overwhelming,’’** Forecade thanks God that ‘‘the 
Franklin of the slavery insurrection, M. Slidell, . . . has 
been unable to make headway in the Parisian world of the 
day,’’ ** owing to the national instinct in favor of ‘‘grand ideas 
of liberalism and nationality.’’** Such being the state of 
French opinion, Napoleon well might act with caution. 

From the proposal of mediation to its final rejection by 
Seward, Foreade took keen note of American affairs. It was 
the critical period, and though he now had faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the North, he longed for a Cromwell to arise who 
should offset the South’s advantage from its centralized author- 
ity. ‘‘Le Nord aura-t-il un Cromwell?’’ is his ery. ‘‘Tristes 
doutes!’’ is his reply.** The emancipation proclamation, which 
impressed Motley at Vienna as the turning point in European 
sentiment, produced with Foreade quite a different reaction. 
As the American interpreted it in terms of European effect, so 
the Frenchman balanced its probable influence upon American 
politics. He attributed to the proclamation the Democratic re- 
vival at the North which was so menacing to the war policy of 
the Republicans, and he recognized the extreme delicacy of 
touching upon slavery if the North were to maintain a united 
front.” Itis noteworthy that so remote an observer should have 
possessed this keen realization of conflicting interests at the 
North. His careful feeling of the pulse of the Union shows the 
strength of his liberalist reliance on political trends. He reck- 
oned truly that the political allegiance of the Northwest where 
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slavery influence had long been subtly active was to be the de- 
termining factor in the final outcome. 

If politics not war was the chief concern abroad in 1862, 
economics was the dominant issue at home. In the department 
of Seine-Inferieure alone, one hundred and thirty thousand cot- 
ton laborers were without work, and destitution threatened the 
many more thousands dependent upon them.** The cotton sur- 
plus had been exhausted and the market had not worked out its 
later adjustment to Egyptian and oriental supplies. Relief 
methods were so inadequate that the suffering, though less uni- 
versal, was even more pitiful than in Lancashire. With so much 
misery among his countrymen, small wonder that Foreade crit- 
icises the vacillation at Washington, the constant shifting of 
generals, the likelihood that Union defeats would bring a Dem- 
ocratic victory. But his idealism rises above sordid details to a 
truly noble conception of brotherhood for the cotton workers of 
the world in which the spinners of Europe say with one voice: 
‘*A thousand times rather destitution for us than prosperity 
purchased at the cost of continued slavery for four millions of 
souls.’’** The picture drawn, by another French idealist, of 
European laborers paying a ransom for the Negro by their pri- 
vations exalts him to prophetic fervor. In labor’s stern refusal 
to demand an intervention which might have restored prosper- 
ity, he beholds a ‘‘solidarity magnificent and tragic which doubles 
our obligations to the victims of the crisis, but which the con- 
science of the French working men would accept heroically if it 
were proposed to them.’’ * 

Meanwhile Seward had disposed of the French offer of media- 
tion with the refusal which Forcade had anticipated. Neverthe- 
less, beneath an assumption of cosmopolitan liberalism, the 
Frenchman was a bit nettled at Seward’s cool tone. By enlarg- 
ing upon the Union successes, and declaring that the place for 
negotiations was in the halls of Congress,* he dismissed the pos- 
sibility of French intervention. In thus exceeding the bounds 
of politeness, Foreade hoped that Seward’s note would discour- 
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age the French department of foreign affairs from all idea of 
further meddling with American concerns.” 

While these vast issues of politics, of economic self-interest, 
and of Napoleonic aggression were brewing, the actual destinies 
of the American people were being worked out on their own soil. 
In Grant, a leader had arisen whose campaigns in the West were 
to put a new face upon the balance of power at home, and to en- 
force a new attitude upon the ‘‘watchfully waiting’’ abroad. The 
loss of the Mississippi ended southern dreams of expansion. 
Even independence faded after Vicksburg and Gettysburg. The 
course of events in America was thus turned towards reconstruc- 
tion,** and European statesmen formulated their policies ac- 
cordingly. Lord John Russell declared in the autumn of 1863 
that Union sympathy preponderated in England, but Napoleon 
was too far committed to the Mexican folly to trim his sails. 
Foreade condemned the emperor’s encouragement to priva- 
teers ** which a well-defined friendship would never have toler- 
ated. Ultimate advantage lay in conciliating a government al- 
ready offended by his premature offer of mediation. But oppor- 
tunism and ultimate advantage rarely coincide, and a decently 
veiled hostility offered a temporary reprieve from the final cat- 
aclysm which must conelude the Mexican fiasco. 

Now that Union triumph appeared probable, military events 
were subordinated to a review of economic and political tenden- 
cies. KEuropean money centers were already embarrassed by 
actual gold payments to oriental cotton exporters,** and grave 
consequences were foreseen in the not improbable event of a 
suspension of specie payment in America. Tempted by the low 
price to large purchases of American bonds, Germany and Hol- 
land were expected to be the heaviest losers in a financial dis- 
turbance which would be world wide, if the example of suspen- 
sion already set by New York once became general.” 

In both economic and political studies, Foreade was particu- 
larly at home, and the election of 1864 furnished him political 
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pabulum for the most discriminating diagnosis. He was at first 
very hostile to McClellan, but all personal animus was disarmed 
by the general’s campaign slogan of ‘‘ Union before all.’’ The 
election, nevertheless, appeared to be the last hope of a dying 
confederacy. Liberal circles, therefore, felt unbounded joy 
when Linecoln’s success averted the heaviest blow the Union 
could have suffered; *° and they gloated over signs of secession 
and dissolution within the confederacy.’ The orderly progress 
of an election which disregarded all temptation to a dictatorship 
appealed to a man with Foreade’s European background as a 
stupendous moral victory. The American people had justified 
the hopes of the friends of liberty.** 

From admiration of northern virtue, he turns to a most un- 
flattering retrospect of the confederacy. Foiled in their attempt 
to control the North and West,*® the secessionists had trusted 
in cotton as the key to Europe’s recognition.” Again deceived, 
their third illusion had been a Democratic victory in 1864 which 
should guarantee their independence, or at least the preservation 
of slavery within a restored Union.” Failure in this last hope 
had nerved them to the resolution of despair: ‘‘They come to 
propose to the government which they have sought to destroy a 
war against England or France. Such a conclusion is the worthy 
end of a cause so badly engaged.’’** Here the shoe pinched, for 
much as Foreade might magnify the pro-Union sentiments of the 
French liberals, even of the French nation, he could not deny 
that the policy of Napoleon had been one of a frivolous and dan- 
gerous partiality. The great Civil War might only too easily 
terminate in a feast of reunion wherein North and South, broth 
ers once more, should seal the bond in the blood of a common 
enemy. Napoleon’s mediation offer and Mexican venture had 
created a situation so delicate both north and south that Foreade 
congratulated France on having in the emergency so able a rep- 
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resentative at Washington as M. de Montholon, a man whom he 
described as lifted far above the ‘‘senile prejudices of the Old 
World.’’** The worst apprehensions were quieted by mid- 
April,” but the specter of war was not fully laid until the Amer- 
ican armies were disbanded. 

Forcade anticipated by half a century the impartial soul analy- 
sis which makes Gamaliel Bradford’s Lee the American such a 
remarkable study. In well-chosen words he exclaims that 
‘*destinies like that of Lincoln, crowned by a kind of martyrdom, 
preach clemency.’’** Yet he renders due justice to Jefferson 
Davis as ‘‘the soul of the rebellion, the powerful organizer who 
has miraculously assembled the resources which have enabled his 
country to prolong with chances frequently so brilliant an im- 
possible struggle.’’*’ The observing Frenchman recognized 
what many Americans misunderstood, how universal had been 
the state rights sentiment. He called it no recent growth and 
reminded the world that doctrines of state rights had been cir- 
culating in American polities since the very beginning of things.** 
Hence, he regarded the defeat of anti-nationalism as the grand- 
est political result of the war, glorious consummation untar- 
nished by vengeance. And he accounted it a happy thought in 
Henry Ward Beecher to urge his fellow citizens to clemency ‘‘in 
the name of the gratitude which they owe to the friends which 
the United States has not ceased to count among the liberals of 
Europe.’’ * 

These generous spirits might have been less fervent in their 
admiration of military subordination to civil authority during 
the war, could they have foreseen the carpetbag tyranny of 
reconstruction. Somewhat undiscriminating, too, was their 
praise for the government’s rejection of Sherman’s terms to 
Johnston,” while accepting parallel terms given to Lee by the 
more influential Grant. If one general exceeded his powers, so 
did the other. But in the main, they were right in accounting 
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the maintenance of civil supremacy as glorious, and an augury 
for a moderate spirit in reconstruction. 

Foreade’s concluding sentiments are full of admiration for 
American institutions. He proclaims them the most just and 
reasonable which any human society has so far attained.” He 
marvels at the peaceful disbandment of the huge armies and 
their prompt return to private life,’ and predicts an extraor- 
dinary expansion and uplift to democracy, ‘‘a consoling promise 
for the future of humanity.’’ 

Modern studies confirm the soundness of Foreade’s judgment. 
His knowledge of southern sentiment before the war and of the 
Union feeling in various localities is beyond expectation accu- 
rate. His recognition of slavery as the great barrier to Euro- 
pean intervention, and his considerations upon the Monroe doc- 
trine as a temptation to European aggression are more within 
the field of his immediate observation. Grave as were his ap- 
prehensions over the Trent affair, they have none of the jingo’s 
cocksureness that war would result. His analysis of the war as 
a fight to the finish for the very existence of slavery is a com- 
monplace now, but was not sothen. Many a northern Democrat, 
many a moderate Republican failed to realize it. The idealism 
of his ‘‘Solidarity of Labor’’ concept raises him above the mere 
observer into the ranks of the prophets. His sane balancing of 
military and political events is profound. Only a true liberal 
would have subordinated Sherman’s brilliant march to the hum- 
drum of the election of 1864. State rights as the true barrier 
to nationality was obvious enough, but only a trained student 
would have divided the blame North as well as South, East as 
well as West. Finally, his justice to the high principles of the 
leaders both of secession and of union marks him as a critie of 
extraordinary sympathy and comprehension. 

Louis Martin Sears 

Cuicaco, Intros 
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METHODIST CHURCH INFLUENCE IN SOUTHERN 
POLITICS 


The influence exerted by the churches on political conditions 
was never so potent as during the slavery controversy and the 
Civil War and reconstruction periods. All the churches, north 
and south, took a conspicuous part in the slavery controversy, 
and from 1845 to the outbreak of the Civil War, slavery was the 
chief theme of the church press and the all-absorbing topic of 
church controversy. Then when the Civil War came, it was 
looked upon by the church people of the North as very largely a 
moral and religious struggle, and it appealed more strongly to 
the religious zeal of the people than any war in modern history. 
When the war closed there was the problem of the freedmen, 
which the northern churches and church leaders considered as 
not only a national problem, but one peculiarly for the churches 
and church people to solve; even before the war closed prac- 
tically all the northern churches had entered the South with a 
determination to solve that knotty question in their own way, 
most of them thinking that there was but one way to solve it, 
and that was through the church’s efforts. For these reasons it 
is necessary that the churches and their activities should be 
more thoroughly understood in order to comprehend clearly 
these periods; and this paper is an attempt to trace the influence 
of the church, particularly the Methodist, on the political situa- 
tion in the South at the close of the war. The Methodist church 
has been chosen as the typical example for the reason that its 
activities were the most widely distributed and also because 
matter relating to that body is more accessible. 

At the close of the war the Methodist Church South was na- 
turally in a disorganized condition. In many instances their 
ministers had gone into the confederate army, leaving their 
churches without ministers, and very often the churches were 
closed and numerous communities were without the ministra- 
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tions of pastors. After the capture of New Orleans by Gen- 
eral Butler in the spring of 1862, at least two score churches in 
that city were left unoccupied, and in the five Methodist churches 
there, not a single minister was habitually officiating. The 
same was true of the five Presbyterian churches. In the sum 
mer of 1864 not a Presbyterian pastor was to be found in New 
Orleans; three of the pastors were known to be in the confed- 
eracy, one church was in the possession of the Union military 
authorities, and the remaining church had been deserted by its 
pastor who had gone north.’ Like conditions were also preva 
lent in every section of the South, especially in those places 
where the Union armies had been active. In Baton Rouge a 
large and beautiful white marble church was standing idle and 
there were vacant churches at Newbern, North Carolina, Vicks 
burg, Natchez, Pensacola, Memphis, and many other places.* 

This condition of the churches in the South was made known 
to the northern church people, mainly through letters written 
by army chaplains to their church papers. The several church 
periodicals, throughout the war, were filled with war news, and 
in a prominent place, often on the front page, appeared some 
sort of direct communication from the seat of war. Many times 
these letters contained information concerning the condition of 
the churches in the particular locality from which the letter was 
written. Thus the South, early in the war, was brought to the 
attention of northern church people as a fit field for immediate 
missionary effort; and after the emancipation proclamation the 
great hosts of ignorant and needy freedmen, swarming after 
every northern army, made a still stronger appeal to the mis- 
sionary zeal of the Christian people of the North. As early as 
1862 there are found church organizations such as ministers’ 
meetings * and annual conferences passing resolutions urging 
the general missionary svciety of the church to take possession 

1R. L. Stanton, The Church and the Rebellion (New York, 1864), 332-334: Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, October 9, 1862. 
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(Washington, 1864), 545; report of a committee commissioned by the provost marshal 
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of the South as a missionary field. Accordingly in 1864 the 
Methodist missionary society made an appropriation of $35,000 
for work in the confederate states,’ and during the last two years 
of the war twenty-one regularly ordained ministers were sent 
into the South as missionaries, besides numerous teachers and 
other workers.® As soon as the war was ended the number of 
these northern church workers in the South rapidly increased, 
and by 1869 the ‘‘ Northern Methodist Church,’’ as it was termed 
in the South, had succeeded in organizing ten new annual con- 
ferences as follows: the Holston conference, organized at 
Athens, Tennessee, June 1, 1865; the Mississippi conference or- 
ganized the same year; the South Carolina and Tennessee con- 
ferences organized in 1866; the Texas, Virginia, Georgia, and 
Alabama conferences organized in 1867; and the Louisiana and 
North Carolina conferences organized in 1869." In 1867 there 
were 66,040 members and 16,447 probationers reported, and 225 
charges, in these new southern conferences.* By 1871 the mem- 
bership of these churches had increased to 135,442 and the num- 
ber of the preachers had become 630. Of the preachers 260 
were white and 370 were colored, while of the membership only 
47,000 were white and 88,425 were colored.’ In one of the num- 
bers of Harper’s Weekly for 1866 is a full-page picture of the 
Mississippi mission conference, one of these new northern 
Methodist conferences, taken at its session in New Orleans; and 
the picture is typical of the other new southern conferences in 
the proportion of white to Negro members. The picture shows 
five white members seated in front and twelve colored members 
standing proudly behind. Most, if not all, of these white mem- 
bers were northern men, and included Rev. J. P. Newman, after- 
wards a bishop, Rev. N. L. Brakeman from Indiana, at that time 
a chaplain in the Union army, Rev. H. G. Jackson also of In- 
diana, Rev. W. M. Henry of New York state, and R. H. Doisey 
whose former history it has been impossible to discover. 
5 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1864, pp. 629, 630. 
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Besides the Methodist Episcopal Church, two northern Negro 
churches, the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the former having 
been organized in Philadelphia in 1816 and the latter in New 
York, 1820, came into the South before the war was over, and 
immediately began a successful campaign for winning the south- 
ern Negro." Many of the prominent leaders of both these 
churches in the South at this period were from the North. Rev. 
James W. Hood of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, afterwards a bishop in his denomination, was born in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, and was appointed to do mis- 
sionary work in the South in 1861; *? Rev. R. H. Cain of South 
Carolina political notoriety, and later a bishop in the African 
Methodist Church, was also a northern Negro." 

Naturally the Negro, at the close of the war, was suspicious of 
the southern churches, and the Negro membership of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, rapidly decreased, most of them 
going into the northern Negro churches. In 1861 the Methodist 
Chureh, South, had more than 200,000 colored members and 
180,000 children under instruction, but in 1866 a colored mem- 
bership of only 78,000 remained.’* The statistics of the African 
Methodist Church show the rapid growth of the Negro churches 
immediately after the war. In 1866 the African Methodist 
Church had in round numbers only 50,000 members, 285 preach- 
ers, and 285 churches, while ten years later, in 1876, the travel- 
ing preachers had increased to 1,832, the number of local preach- 
ers had reached the astonishing number of 7,928, and the mem- 
bership totaled 391,044, an increase of over two hundred and 
fifty thousand in ten years.’* There was a like exodus of colored 

11 W. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 
649. 

12D, W. Culp, Twentieth Century Negro Literature (Toronto, 1902), 50. 

13 J, 8. Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, 1865-1877 (Columbia, 1905), 
109, 110. ‘‘Daddy’’ Cain was a northern Negro who got that sobriquet by his ef- 
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1883), 454-457. In 1868, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church reported 694 
preachers and 164,000 members. In 1864 a plan of union for these two largest Negro 
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members from the Southern Presbyterian Church, and it has 
been estimated that seventy per cent of them went into the Af- 
rican Methodist or colored Baptist churches, though some went 
into the Northern Presbyterian Chureh, which like the Metho- 
dist church had come into the South at the close of the war, to 
do missionary work.’* The blame for this great exodus of col- 
ored members from the southern churches has been laid largely 
upon the new leaders of the Negro race from the North, who 
habitually counselled the Negro to look upon the southerner as 
his natural enemy; *’ but there is evidence to show that this was 
not the only cause for the transfer of colored members from the 
southern churches into the northern and Negro churches. ‘‘My 
negro membership,’’ writes a minister of the Methodist Church, 
South, speaking of his congregation immediately after the war, 
‘‘was large and a somewhat puzzling factor in our work. Our 
custom before the war was, to have our colored people sit in the 
rear seats below or in the gallery, and to give them an afternoon 
service about twice a month. But now they were free and be- 
ginning to assert their independence. I told them of the or- 
ganization of their people in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the 
Zion Methodists, and believing they would be better in that 
Church than in ours, I called their leaders together, and explained 
it to them, to go into that organization. A letter to this effect 
soon brought a representative of that Church to see me. We got 
the colored folks together, and after a little talk they agreed to 
go in a body to that Church. So I took the church register and 
transferred them. The work was done and all were satisfied.’’ ** 
This testimony would seem to indicate that the northern mis- 
sionary and the other ‘‘new friends’’ of the Negro were not the 
only ones who advised him to leave the church of his former 
master. 

The fact in the case seems to be that immediately after the 
war the southern churches pretty generally weleomed northern 

16 B. T. Washington, The Story of the Negro (New York, 1909), 1:275. 

17 Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, 647. Fleming places the 
northern churches and the northern missionary, who came into the South at the close 
of the war, in the worst possible light, and credits them with a large share of the re- 
sponsibility of winning the Negro away from the southern churches. 
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aid in caring for the Negro. This at least is the opinion one 
reaches from the comments of the southern church press. One 
editor says that they will meet in the spirit of Christ the north 
ern missionary who comes among them to do good, also stating 
that they, the southerners, do not intend to be outdone in deeds 
of kindness toward the Negro race.’* Another southern editor 
asserts that the people of the South will rejoice if the ‘‘northern 
Christians’’ do half as much as they declare they intend to do 
for the Negro. This kindly feeling for the Negro and the north 
ern missionary soon underwent, however, a marked change; 
and this revulsion of feeling was caused by the political activity 
displayed by the Negro ministers and their white leaders from 
the North. 

Tourgée in his story Bricks Without Straw well describes thie 
intimate way in which the Negro associates his religion with his 
polities. ‘‘Accustomed to regard their race as peculiarly de 
pendent upon the Divine aid, because of the lowly position they 
had so long occupied, they had become habituated to associate 
political and religious interests. The helplessness of servitude 
left no room for hope except through the trustfulness of faith 
. . . For this reason the political and religious interests and 
emotions of this people are quite inseparable. Wherever they 
meet to worship, there they will meet to consult of their plans, 
hopes and progress . . . Their religion is tinged with polit 
ical thought and their political thought shaped by religious con- 
viction.’’?* This may be somewhat of an overstatement, yet the 
fact very clearly remains that the Negro closely associated his 
new-found freedom with his religion. He had heard his econdi- 
tion in slavery compared so frequently with that of the Jews of 
Egypt that he came very naturally to the conclusion that his 
freedom was brought about, as was that of the Jews, by direct 
divine intervention. Then when he was given the right of cit 
izenship he looked upon that as another indication of divine 
favor, and so he came to associate his polities and his religion in 
this natural way. 

The membership and ministry of these northern churches, 

19 The Southern Christian Advocate, September 21, 1865, quoted in Methodist 
Quarterly Review, January, 1866. 


20 Richmond Christian Advocate, October 26, 1865, quoted in ibid 
21 A. W. Tourgée, Bricks without Straw (New York, 1880), 184. 
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planted in the South at the close of the war, were Republicans 
and supporters of the radical reconstruction policies. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church had had an extremely loyal record 
during the war, having furnished over five hundred chaplains for 
the Union armies and navies; * and thousands of its members 
had enlisted in the Union ranks.** Mr. Lincoln himself stated in 
an address to a Methodist delegation representing the general 
conference of 1864 ‘‘that the Methodist Episcopal Church sent 
more soldiers to the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and more 
prayers to heaven than any.’’ ** In fact loyalty to the government 
of the United States had become practically a part of the Meth- 
odist creed, and disloyalty was discredited as much as the worst 
types of heresy. In Missouri every minister admitted to orders 
and every member received into the church was compelled to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, and in some instances 
whole conferences took the oath in a body. The New York east 
conference, one of the most influential conferences in the denom- 
ination, at its session in 1863, determined by a vote of the mem- 
bers to have the oath of allegiance administered to the whole 
body. Accordingly a United States district judge was brought 
in to administer the oath, and the oath and the names of those 
who signed it were printed in the minutes for that vear.’ Na- 
turally with such a record back of it the Methodist church in the 
North had become strongly Republican, and the leaders in the 
church enthusiastic supporters of the radical wing of the party. 

Another reason which caused the Methodist church generally 
to take a radical position in polities at the close of the war was 
because of the Negro. During the war many northern people 
and especially the church people had come to idealize the Negro 
of the South, and any illtreatment of him, real or imaginary, at 
the hands of his former masters was very strongly resented by 
them. The great mass of ignorant and helpless Negroes at the 
South naturally appealed to the sympathies of Christian people. 
The church press, the pulpit, and the numerous annual confer- 
ences urged the establishment of a freedman’s bureau from its 
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very earliest conception. Among the resolutions of the general 
conference of 1864 is one stating ‘‘that the best interests of the 
Freedmen, and of the country demand legislation that shall fos 
ter and protect this people.’’** And when finally the freed 
man’s bureau was established it found no more loyal support- 
ers than the Methodist press and pulpit.** Methodist leaders had 
urged from the beginning of the war not only emancipation but 
the enfranchisement of the Negro. The New York conference in 
1865 passed a resolution recognizing the freedmen as ‘‘native 
born citizens entitled to all the privileges, immunities and re 
sponsibilities of citizenship, . . . ineluding the protection 
of the law and the right of suffrage,’’ and further declared that 
they would not slacken their efforts until these rights are ob 
tained for the Negro.” 

It was quite generally held throughout the country that the 
Methodist church was more or less concerned in polities, both 
during and after the war; and it was considered in some quarters 
as a sort of adjunct to the Republican party. The Methodist 
missionaries working in the South seemed to realize that the 
success and perpetuity of their work there depended largely up 
on the triumph of the radicals in Congress and of their recon 
struction policy. One missionary writing to the editor of a 
church paper in the North states that if President Johnson’s 
policy succeeds ‘‘Union men, missionaries and the teachers of 
the freedmen’’ will be in danger, and every church and school 
house established in the South will be destroyed; and further on 
he asserts, ‘‘if Congress fail we fail: if Congress sueceed we 
succeed,’’ *® and the rapid progress of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the late slave-holding states was looked upon as augur 
ing important results.*° 

26 Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1864, p 
130. 

27 Western Christian Advocate, October 18, 1865. An editorial in this issue on 


‘*The Freedman’s Bureau’’ gives high praise to General C. B. Fisk, who was an in 


fluential Methodist layman, for his work as assistant commissioner of the freedman’s 
bureau for the state of Kentucky. 

28 New York Conference Minutes, 1865, pp. 41, 42. 

29 Christian Advocate, September 13, 1866. 

80 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1866, p. 489. ‘‘The progress of the M. E. Church in the 
late slave-holding states continues to be more rapid than that of any other of the 
Northern. anti-slavery Churches, and to augur important results ecclesiastical as well 
as political.’’ 
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On the question of political reconstruction of the southern 
states, the Methodist press early took an attitude of criticism 
and hostility to President Johnson and his policy. At the con- 
vening of Congress in December, 1865, the editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate, published in Cincinnati, commenting on the 
president’s policy during the summer previous, said: ‘‘The ex- 
perience of the president in the exercise of a broad and even ex- 
cessive magnanimity, seems not to have been more satisfactory 
to him in the end, than it was to many of us in the beginning.’’ ™ 
The editor of the New York Advocate began a long editorial in 
the issue after the New Orleans riot, with ‘‘among the severest 
chastisements that Divine Providence inflicts upon sinning na- 
tions is giving them incompetent, obstinate and violent rulers.’’ * 
As the contest between Congress and President Johnson became 
more and more bitter the Methodist press became more and more 
open in its hostility. Finally when the president was impeached, 
one Methodist editor exultingly announced at the beginning of 
an editorial on the impeachment: ‘‘Andrew Johnson is im- 
peached before the Senate of the United States for high crimes 
and misdemeanors. . . Our readers will remember how the 
beastly drunkenness of Mr. Johnson, three years ago at Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati and Washington on the day of inauguration, 
was denounced in our columns, and how we begged the people 
forthwith to demand his resignation. His moral corruption has 
ever been a disgrace to the nation.’’** Gideon Welles in his 
Diary, commenting on the impeachment trial of President John- 
son accuses Bishop Simpson, whom he ealls ‘‘a sectarian poli- 
tician of great shrewdness and ability,’’ with having ‘‘brought 
his clerical and Church influence to bear’’ in order to bring 
about the impeachment of the president.” 

That numbers of the missionaries sent into the South at the 
close of the war by the Methodist Episcopal Church took an in- 
terest in politics and in many instances became officeholders, dur- 
ing the period of Negro supremacy is not at all surprising, when 
we consider the facts in the foregoing paragraphs. Nothing 

31 Western Christian Advocate, June 14, 1865. 

82 Christian Advocate, August 30, 1866. 

33 Western Christian Advocate, March 4, 1868. 


34 Gideon Welles, Diary (Morse, ed. — Boston, 1911), 3:358 
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could have been better fitted for the organization of the Negro 
into groups for the purpose of their political control by white 
leaders than their organization into congregations under the 
guidance of the white missionary, and the temptation to use 
these organizations for political purposes —and in some in- 
stances for their own political advancement — was evidently 
too strong for some of the northern missionaries to resist. But 
to infer that the preéminent motive of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in sending workers into the South and establishing their 
chureh there was a political one or was primarily selfish is an in- 
correct inference. Many of the Methodist leaders in the North 
were absolutely sincere and unselfish in their feeling that their 
church was needed in the South to perform a work, which could 
not be performed by the chureh south on account of its poverty 
and disorganized condition. Also many felt that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was needed in the South as a center about 
which loyal people might congregate in order to offset the dis- 
loyalty of the southern church. Dr. J.P. Newman, who was sent 
to New Orleans to take charge of the activities of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in that vicinity,” felt that there was need of 
‘‘a loyal living Church in every city and hamlet of the South,’’ 
while another Methodist missionary testified that ‘‘they,’’ the 
southerners, ‘‘hate the Union, the North and especially the 
Methodist Church.’’ * 

Among the best known of these northern missionaries who got 
into southern politics was Rev. B. F. Whittemore who was re- 
ported in 1867 as a member of the South Carolina mission con- 
ference ** and the same year became superintendent of schools 
for South Carolina, and still later, under the carpetbagger 
Scott’s administration, represented the first congressional dis- 
trict of South Carolina in Congress. In 1870 he was found 

85 Dr. J. P. Newman was the editor of the northern Methodist paper published 
in New Orleans, The New Orleans Christian Advocate; later he became President 
Grant’s pastor in Washington and was the president’s intimate friend. During the 
last illness of General Grant he was in constant attendance upon him, and on one 
occasion at Mount McGregor he baptised the general and received him into member 
ship in the Methodist church. Later Newman became a bishop and it is stated that 
the influence of Mrs. Grant gave him that office. The Century, June, July, 1908; 
G. F. Shrady, General Grant’s Last Days (New York, 1908). 

86 Christian Advocate, May 25, 1865. 


87 General Minutes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1867 
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guilty of having sold a West Point cadetship to a New York 
broker for two thousand dollars cash and accordingly was ex- 
pelled from the house. So popular was he, however, with his 
Negro constituents that he was reélected by a large majority; 
but on presenting his credentials to Congress, his readmission 
to a seat was refused. The popularity of Whittemore among the 
Negroes was partly due to his good voice, which made him par- 
ticularly attractive as a speaker, to the Negro, and also to the 
fact ‘‘that he sang well at his religious meetings.’’ ** Another of 
the missionaries of the ‘‘Northern’’ Methodist church who be- 
came more or less involved in the polities of the South, was Rev. 
A.S. Lakin * who had been sent into Alabama in 1865 and became 
presiding elder of the Huntsville district. Southern testimony 
gives him credit for being ‘‘a very shrewd, sagacious and 
cunning man’’ though with a reputation for romancing.’ In 
1868 Lakin was elected president of the Alabama State Univer- 
sity, but he was unable to take possession because the former 
president refused to surrender the keys and demonstrations by 
the Ku Klux frightened him away.*' Lakin professed never to 
have preached a political sermon,*® though there is abundant 
testimony showing the reverse to have been true, and proving 
that he had a pretty general reputation among the people of 
Alabama as an ‘‘agitator and mischief maker.’’ * 

A number of Methodist preachers, belonging to the northern 
branch of that church, were roughly treated by the Ku Klux, 
supposedly because of their political activity, and particularly 
was this true of the colored preachers. Lakin in his testimony 
before the Ku Klux committee tells of the whipping of Rev. 
Moses B. Sullivan, a white preacher in his district, who was 
beaten by disguised men and his skull fractured.** He men- 
tions several colored preachers who also suffered at the hands 
of the Ku Klux, among them a Rev. Mr. Johnson who was shot 

388 Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, 132, 133; J. F. Rhodes, History of 
the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (New York, 1896-1906), 7:149, 150. 

89 Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, 637-639. 

40 Report of the Joint Select Committee to Inquire into the Conditions of Affairs 
in the Late Insurrectionary States (Washington, 1872) 8:180 [Alabama testimony]. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid., 111, 112, 114. 

48 Ibid., 125. 

44 Ibid., 123, 127, 146. 
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while preaching and another colored minister, Rey. Isaac W. 
Dorman, who was badly beaten.*® The Ku Klux broke up a num- 
ber of camp meetings *° which were conducted by the ‘* Northern 
Methodists’’ of Alabama, and a number of church buildings were 
burned on the accusation that they were being used for political 
meeting and as radical headquarters.” Every ‘‘Northern’’ 
Methodist was a Republican, and even today in some sections of 
Alabama, the members of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh are 
knows as ‘‘Republican’’ Methodists as distinguished from the 
southern Methodists or ‘‘ Democrat’’ Methodists.* 

One of the most interesting cases of the rough treatment of 
Negro preachers by the Ku Klux, because of their political ac 
tivities, is that of the Rev. Elias Hill of Yorkville, South Caro- 
lina. This case is particularly interesting because it is evident- 
ly the ease upon which Tourgée bases his story Bricks Without 
Straw. Hill was a cripple and lived in the yard of his brother 
in-law, a well-to-do and influential Negro. In Hill’s testimony 
before the Ku Klux committee he stated that he believed the 
Republican party advocated principles nearer the laws of God 
than any other party, and he therefore thought that it was right. 
He was accused of preaching politics and of other political ae 
tivity among the colored people, and was nearly killed by the Ku 
Klux as aresult. The Georgia Ku Klux report has considerable 
to say also concerning the political activities of the ‘‘Northern’’ 
Methodists in that state, though in most instances where vio 
lence was done by the Ku Klux it was aimed at the colored 
preachers rather than at the white preachers of that body.” 

The highest office received by any minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the South during reconstruction was that of 

45 Conditions of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States, 8:128, 162-164 [Al 
bama testimony |. 

46 The Methodist Episcopal Church object to the name ‘‘ Northern Methodist,’’ 
for they claim they are the original Methodist Episcopal Church, founded in 1784, 
and therefore they are not a sectional but a national church, 

47 Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, 639; Conditions of Affairs 
in the Late Insurrectionary States, 7:1100, 1188 [Georgia testimony]; ibid., 2:13, 
14, 98 [North Carolina testimony ]. 

48 Governor Lindsay in his testimony before the Ku Klux committee stated that 
‘In my county the ‘Northern’ Church belongs to the Republican party, and the 
Southern Church to the Democratic ‘party.’’ 

49 Conditions of Affairs in the 


1479 [South Carolina testimony ]. 
60 Tbid., 6:93; 7:1137, 1138, 1183, 1184, 845-846, 1100 [Georgia testimony] 


Late Insurrectionary States, 5:1406-1414, 1477- 
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United States senator from Mississippi, and the recipient of 
that high office was Rev. Hiram R. Revels, a colored minister of 
the ‘‘Northern’’ Methodist church. Revels was born in North 
Carolina but had removed to Indiana in early life, where he had 
attended a Quaker seminary and later became a Methodist 
preacher and a teacher. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
was serving a church in Baltimore, but at once entered the army 
service and assisted in the organization of two Negro regiments. 
While in the South he assisted in the administration of the 
freedman’s bureau, and later located at Natchez, where he be- 
came a presiding elder in the Methodist church, and was elected 
to the state senate, which position he was holding when elected 
to the United States senate. Revels was an unassuming Negro 
and altogether had a very commendable record.” 

While the political activities and influence of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the South was a factor of no mean import- 
ance, yet compared to that of the independent Negro churches, 
the African Methodist and the Zion Methodist, it was compara- 
tively small. The African Methodist alone had twice the mem- 
bership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the South, and if 
one can judge of their political importance, from the number of 
offices obtained by ministers of these two Negro denominations, 
they were factors of tremendous power during the period of 
Negro supremacy. The Methodist church is a good school for 
the training of politicians and speakers, for it gives the layman 
as well as the minister plenty of opportunity in that direction, 
and statistics, which have already been quoted, show that the 
Negro churches were well supplied with these lay preachers. 
The Negro, too, was far more liable to preach political sermons 
than was his white contemporary, for the simple reason, as has 
already been suggested, that he was accustomed to look upon his 
new-found freedom as a direct gift of God; and his religion and 
his polities were thus closely bound together in his own mind. 
One Georgia Negro Methodist preacher was accused of preach- 


51. J. W. Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippi (New York, 1901), 271. Wash- 
ington, Story of the Negro, 2:11, 12. In 1873, Revels took up his residence at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, where the Methodist Episcopal Church had established a school 
for the colored people called Rust Institute, and Revels sent his daughters to this 
school at the time my mother was one of the teachers. 
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ing politics rather than Scripture or doctrine,” and Bishop 
Turner of the African Methodist Church was credited with hav- 
ing more political influence among the Negroes in his part of 
Georgia than any other person.” In South Carolina, Rev. R. H. 
Cain exercised great influence over the members of his race. He 
was the publisher of a paper called The Missionary Record —a 
strange name for a political sheet — the editor for a time being 
the brilliant Negro, R. B. Elliott, who held numerous offices in 
the state and later represented South Carolina in the forty-sec- 
ond and forty-third Congress." 

A partial list of the offices held by Negro preachers, in the 
various southern states, during the period of Negro rule, will 
give additional testimony to the extensive way in which the Ne- 
gro churches had entered the arena of politics. Of the fifty- 
seven Negro delegates in the constitutional convention of South 
Carolina at the opening of carpetbag rule, seven were preach- 
ers; and one of the first congressmen elected by South Carolina 
after the war was Rev. R. H. Cain, a preacher of Zion Methodist 
Church and later one of their bishops. Rev. James W. Hood of 
the African Methodist Church was a member of the constitution- 
al convention of North Carolina, and also a member of the state 
legislature, and later held the important office of assistant super- 
intendent of education in the state. Rev. D. I. Walker of the 
same church was a school commissioner and later a state senator 
for Chester County, South Carolina. Rev. William H. Heard 
of the African church and later a bishop, was a member of the 
South Carolina legislature and afterwards United States min- 
ister to Liberia. Rev. J. E. Wilson was a school commissioner 
and postmaster of Florence, South Carolina. Bishop Henry M. 
Turner of the African Methodist Church was a member of the 
Georgia legislature, and also Rev. William Thomas of the same 
church was a legislator for South Carolina.’ Rev. T. G. Camp 
bell of the Zion Methodist Church was a state senator from the 


52 Conditions of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States, 6:93 [Georgia test 
mony ]. 


53 Ibid., 7:1183, 1184 [Georgia testimony]. 


54 Tbid., 4:774 [South Carolina testimony]; Washington, Story of the Negro, 
2:24, 25. 


55 Culp, Twentieth Century Negro Literature, 117, 118. 
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second district of Georgia, and during the war he had been sent 
by Secretary Stanton to Beaufort, South Carolina, to organize 
civil government and improve the condition of the colored peo- 
ple; in 1864 he had been made governor of the Sea Islands.” 
Campbell is another example of the Northern Negro coming into 
the South, he having been born in New Jersey and educated on 
Long Island, and before the war had published a book called 
Hotel Keeper, and House Keeper’s Guide. 

In the Georgia Ku Klux testimony the statement is made that 
the Negro preachers completely controlled the Negroes in their 
political affairs, and that their churches were conducted under 
political influence to the extent, that any member attempting to 
vote against the wishes of the Republican party would be ex- 
cluded from membership in the church.’ Testimony was also 
given showing that in many cases it was the manifest object of 
‘‘most of the Negro preachers to elect themselves to office.’’ * 

WiiuiaM W. Sweer 
De Pauw UNIversity 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 

56 Conditions of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States, 7:815 [Georgia testi 
mony }. 

87 Ibid., 7 

58 Tbid., 7 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Tue Fort DearBporn Massacre 


Notwithstanding the many accounts that have been written 
concerning the Fort Dearborn massacre of August 15, 1812, there 
is still ample reason for welcoming any new contemporary evi 
dence on the subject that may present itself. The documents 
which follow have come to light within the last few months. 
For the first, acknowledgment is due Mr. Arthur G. Doughty 
of the department of archives, Ottawa. The group of Irwin let 
ters are furnished by Professor Solon J. Buck, now of the Min 
nesota Historical Society ; the originals are among the records of 
the Indian office at Washington. The remaining documents were 
found recently by the writer in the pension department. It 
should be added, perhaps, that still another Fort Dearborn nar- 
rative, longer and more interesting than the group which follows, 
was unearthed at the same time; considerations of space are re- 
sponsible for its omission from the present collection. 

The account of the massacre contained in the first document 
below, the extract from Charles Askin’s diary, was obviously re 
ceived from Captain Heald on September 22, 1812, the day of his 
arrival at Detroit on his long flight from Indian captivity. Its 
importance in the literature of the Fort Dearborn massacre con 
sists in the fact that it is the earliest of the narratives emanating 
from Captain Heald, the unfortunate commander, which has yet 
come to light. As such it may be profitably compared with the 
later Heald family narratives,’ particularly with the two given 
out in later years by Darius, the son of Major Heald. 

Of the Irwin letters that of October 12 is most significant. It 
affords the first evidence concerning the killing of John La Lime. 
the Fort Dearborn interpreter, by John Kinzie which does not 
emanate from the family of the slayer himself. How widely this 
evidence differs from the Kinzie family account will be apparent 


1 For these see M. M. Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest (Chicago, 1913), 
ap. iii, iv, v; Magazine of American History, 28:111-122 (August, 1892). 
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by comparison with the most recent statement emanating from 
the Kinzie family. Irwin’s reason for leaving Chicago, to pro- 
cure a person to take the place of the slain interpreter, suggests 
a significant query concerning the bearing of La Lime’s taking 
off upon the relations of the garrison with the Indians during 
the following months. Various other sources of information, 
aside from the present correspondence, tend to indicate that Cap- 
tain Heald’s dealings with the savages were not entirely happy. 
May it not be that his difficulties were heightened by the loss of 
the veteran interpreter, and that this was one of the factors — 
perhaps an important one — responsible for the tragedy of Au- 
gust 15? 

Of greatest interest, however, is the contribution, in the latter 
portion of the letter, to our knowledge of the trader, Kinzie, the 
reputed ‘‘father’’ of Chicago. To those who subscribe to the 
traditional estimate local to Chicago which pictures Kinzie as a 
kind of demigod, Irwin’s charge that in addition to being a mur- 
derer and a traitor he contrived the massacre of the garrison 
and settlers in order to destroy the witnesses of his crime will 
come as a distinct shock. There has long been in print testi- 
mony from British sources which tends to show that Kinzie 
played his country false during the war; that the British also 
regarded him with suspicion is shown by the fact that they im- 
prisoned him for a time. On the other hand he seems to have 
retained the confidence and friendship of Lewis Cass, both dur- 
ing and after the war.’ Irwin’s letter contains the only direct, 
contemporary charge of American origin which the present edi- 
tor knows of, that Kinzie was engaged in traitorous enterprises 
during the War of 1812. 

2 Nellie Kinzie Gordon, ed., The Fort Dearborn Massacre, Written in 1814 by Lieu- 
tenant Linai T. Helm, One of the Survivors; with Letters and Narratives of Con- 
temporary Interest (Chieago [1912]). 

8 For the British evidence as to Kinzie’s double dealing see the record of a court 
of inquiry held at Fort Drummond in 1815, in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, 36:327-334. On Kinzie’s imprisonment see Mrs. John H. Kinzie, Wau Bun, 
the ‘‘Early Day’’ in the Northwest (Chicago, 1901}, 193-197. Wholly to Kinzie’s 
credit is the account which Cass gives of the reasons for his imprisonment. ‘‘He was 
taken by the Indians during the war and brought here [to Detroit], where every art 
was used to draw him into the service of the British. These failing, he was sent in 


irons to Quebec, where he suffered a long and rigorous captivity.’’ Cass to A. J. 
Dallas, July 10, 1815, manuscript in Indian office, Book 204, Letter Book 1:88. 
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An additional sidelight on the perplexities of Captain Heald’s 
position, and incidentally of the historian who undertakes to nai 
rate the events of this time, is afforded by Irwin’s complaint that 
the commander was subject to too great an extent to the domi 
nation of Kinzie. Itis plain from the Kinzie family narrative in 
Wau Bun that Heald aroused the wrath of Kinzie because he 
yielded too little to the trader’s dictation. 

The last two documents may both be regarded as the state- 
ments of Lieutenant Helm, second in command of the Fort Dear 
born garrison at the time of the massacre.* As such they should 
be compared with Helm’s original and extended account of the 
massacre. Pe-a-nish, the ‘‘Potawatomie chief,’’ was none other 
than Pierre Le Claire, the half-breed, who served as the spokes- 
man of Black Bird, the Indian leader, in initiating with Captain 
Heald the negotiations for the surrender of his troops at the 
close of the bloody conflict. In his original massacre narrative 
Helm describes Le Claire as having ‘‘lived a long time within a 
few yards of the fort and bound to Mr. Kinzie.’’* In view of all 
the facts in the premises it seems obvious that the share of Pe 
a-nish in producing the document attributed to him was confined 
to making his mark at the end of it. 

Mixo M. Qvatiri 
State HisroricaL Society or Wisconsin 
Mapison 


EXTRACT FROM A DIARY KEPT BY CHARLES AsKIN 
{Dominion Archives] 
Sept. 22, 1812. In consequence of orders from Governor Hull to Capt 
Heel * commanding officer at Chicago everything was given to the Indians 
that was in the Garrison even provissions — and all the Garrison with th: 
Women and children left that place to march through the Woods to D 
troit in the morn® of their departure he had information’ that the In 
dians meant to attack but having no provission left they were obliged to 
persevere in their determination of going to Detroit, after leaving t! 
Garrison and going about one mile Capt. Wells* rode forward a litt 


4Printed in Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, ap. vi. 


5 Ibid. 

6 Captain Nathan Heald. Hull’s order for the evacuation is printed in ibid ( 
7 Doubtless the warning given by Black Partridge. See ibid., 220, 221 

§ Captain William Wells, famous scout and bordere: For a sketch of his caree 


see ibid., 224, 225. 
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and found the Indians about 500 in number hid behind some sand banks 
and other places, he immediately returned to Capt. Heel and advised 
him to charge the Indians with his company, which was Done in a Gal- 
lant manner as they had to ascend a small sand bank the Indians took 
advantage of it and fired on them they killed half® of his men, his 
men then fired and killed 6 Indians he then advanced and drove the 
Indians after which he gain’ a small height and formed his men on it, 
here he had a comman® situation, he had then but 29 men left, 19 of 
these wounded a half Indian *’ was sent to him to say that if they would 
give up they would be taken treated as prisoners, situated as he was 
obliged to capitulate — his Wife was with the baggage where all the 
Women and children were killed,'' 12 Children in one Waggon were 
butchered, Mrs. Heel after receiving 5 Wounds was saved by Mr Jn? 
Burnet ?? it was not till night that she knew what was the fate of her 
husband and he knew not till then what was hers, fortunately Mr. Bur- 
net bought them both from the Indians & sent them to St. Joseph’s from 
whence they were taken by some Indian Traders to Mackina — they ar- 
rived at Sandwich this Even* Tuesday 22* Sept. 712 —Capt® Heel had 
two or three wounds also in the action Capt Wells was murdered, his 
body eut open and his heart taken out & eat with apparent avidity by 
the Indians in presence of their prisoners and his friends — Mrs. Helmes 
the step daughter of Mr. Kenzie an Indian Trader & the Wife of an 
American Officer was saved by an Indian who kept her up to her head ip 
Water during the action and stood between her & the balls which were 
flying very thick."* M* Helmes was taken, but what has been his fate or 
that of the others taken is not known — Chicago taken 18 Augt a Mr. 
Ronan ** an officer & Doct" Van Norris ** were killed —7 men were killed 
after they had surrendered — 37 of the men killed the first shot — one 
Indian arrived Thursday 24 Sept" in 4 days from Fort Wayne says the 
Indians had taken that place alone,**® there were 1000 of them, 100 





® The statistics throughout the narrative are to be taken with due caution. 

10 Pierre Le Claire, or Pe-a-nish, author of the document given post. 

11 But two women out of the nine who went through the massacre were killed; of 
eighteen children twelve perished. 

12 The benefactor of Mrs. Heald was Jean Baptiste Chandonnai. No other men- 
tion has come to light of the presence of a John Burnett at Fort Dearborn at this 
time. One of the soldiers slain in the battle was named George Burnett. 

13 This was the rescue of Mrs. Helm by Black Partridge, which has been made the 
dominant theme of the massacre monument. The present narrative invalidates the 
inferences suggested by the writer in his treatment of the subject two years ago. 
See Chicago and the Old Northwest, 386-388. 

14George Ronan, ensign. 

15 Tsaac Van Voorhis, surgeon. 

16 This report was incorrect, of course, for Fort Wayne was saved by General 
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Americans had come to reinforee the Garrison, finding they were pre- 
vented from coming to it the Garrison marched out to join them, the 400 
were attacked They retreated and were pursued & an other party of 
Indians got between the Fort and those who marched out of it beat thein 
off Capt Ray ‘** was Commandant 
IRWIN TO Mason, August 6, 1812 
[Department of the Interior, Indian Office 
Detroir Aug* 6" 1812."* 

SIR, 

I have on former occasions informed you I should leave Chicago for 
this place I therefore left it on the 5“ July and arrived at Mackinae on 
the 16 being the day previous to its capitulation to the British,'® and 
reached this the 2° inst. 

The packs from the Chicago Trading House (99 in number) have fal 
len, with several public letters, directed to me, into the hands of the 
British. 

The quarterly statement ending 30" June, the Invoice of the packs and 
other papers, shall be forwarded the first safe opportunity. The last 
mail from this, fell into the hands of the Indians. There will be no safety 
in leaving this place till they suffer a severe defeat. Gen' Hull informs 
me he has left it diseretionary with the Com* Officer at Chicago, as to the 
propriety of evacuating that post. 

The Indian Traders and a large body of Indians volunteered, whilst 
I was at Mackinac, to take Chicago, but they were assured it could not be 
done, without orders from head quarters.*° 
the See’ of War. 

I have the honor to be, with great respeet, Sir, Y" Most Obt Serv' 

M. Irwin 
U. S. Factor. 


This day I have written to 


GEN’ JoHN MAson, 
Supt In. Trade, Georgetown, Dis' Col* 


Harrison’s army. The diary of a soldier who participated in the campaign for the 
relief of Fort Wayne was printed in the Mississrpp1 VALLEY HistoricaL Review, 
1:272-278 (September, 1914). 

17 Captain James Rhea. 

18 The author of this letter and the three following ones was the government factor 
n charge of the Indian trading house at Chicago from 1809 to 1812. For a sket 
of his career see Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, 298, 299 

19 For an account of this event see L. P. Kellogg, ‘‘The Capture of Mackinac in 
1812,’’ in Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, 1912, pp. 124-145. 

20 The fear of these same Indians constituted one of the chief factors which 
duced Hull to surrender Detroit. Colonel Proctor, in reporting to General Brock the 
news of the destruction of the Fort Dearborn garrison, disclaimed any knowledge of 
an intention on the part of the Indians to attack Chicago. Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, 15:144, 145 
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[Endorsed:| 1812 Math’ Irwin Detroit 6 aug Reev* Ans advice of the 
British having taken 99 packs of fur belonging to Chicago factory 

| Addressed:| Buffaloe 31 Aug Gen' John Mason, Sup‘ Indian Trade, 
Georgetown, Dist Columbia Free 


IRWIN TO Mason, August 30, 1812 
(Department of the Interior, Indian Office | 
BUFFALOE, STATE OF N. YORK 
30 Augt 1812. 
SIR, 

After the Capitulation of Detroit circumstances of a Warrantable na- 
ture induced me to leave it for this place. Here I contemplate remaining 
a few days in expectation of learning the fate of Chicago. 

I have the honor to be With great respeet, Sir, Y' Most Ob' Serv‘ 

M. Irwin 
U. S. Faetor 
Ger! Joun Mason, 

Sup* In. Trade, Georgetown, Dis‘ Col* 

|Endorsed:| 1812 M. Irwin Buffalo 30 aug Reev* answ* 
[Addressed:| Gen' John Mason, Sup‘ In. Trade, Georgetown, Dis. Col* 
Free 
IRWIN TO Mason, October 12, 1812 
| Department of the Interior, Indian Office | 
GerorGE Town, Dist Cor 


Octo. 12™ 1812 
SIR, 


It being very certain that Fort Dearborn, at which I was stationed, has 
fallen into the hands of the Indians, I felt it my duty, in consequence, 
to leave Buffaloe, where I remained a few days to learn, if possible, the 
particulars attending that disastrous and u[n|fortunate affair, without 
accomplishing it in a satisfactory manner. It would appear, however, that 
after the fall of Michilimackinae, Gen' Hull coneeived Fort Dearborn 
would be critically cireumstaneced, and in consequence, forwarded two 
expresses *' to the Commanding Officer, authorising him to evacuate the 
post; one of which took a direct course from Detroit —the other went 
by the way of Fort Wayne, and carried a letter from the General to Cap 
Rhea, com® officer at the latter post, authorising him to employ a number 


21 The order for the evacuation of Fort Dearborn was delivered to Captain Heald 
on August 9 by the Indian runner, Winnemac. There is no evidence that the runner 
sent to Fort Wayne went on to Fort Dearborn. That such a message was sent to 
Captain Rhea is stated by Heald in his official report of the massacre (printed in 
Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, 406-408). The prompt action of Wells in 
going to the relief of Heald rendered the further journey of Hull’s messenger un- 


necessary. 
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of friendly Miamies and a person of influence to head them, for the pur 
pose of escorting the soldiery and others from Fort Dearborn to Fort 
Wayne; William Wells was selected, and, it is said, took with him about 
40 Indians,** who, with himself, reached their destination and found, on 
their arrival, that a number of unfriendly Indians had invested or were 
near the place. As the Com* Officer had been instructed to evacuate the 
post, it is said he sent William Wells to the investing Indians, informing 
them that if they would not molest those under his Command while on 
their way to Fort Wayne, he would agree to surrender the public prop 
erty under his charge, to them: this was acceded to, and the day fixed for 
surrender of the property and departure of the Soldiery and others. It 
is said by different persons that the Indians imagined some of the arms 
and ammunition had been secreted or destroyed, and in consequence 
looked upon the agreement or capitulation as void, and without hesita 
tion fell upon the soldiery and others and destroyed all or the greater 
part of them,** who, perhaps, from the terms of the agreement, were 
unarmed. This I think highly presumptive, because, judging from the 
way and cautious line of conduct the Indians pursue in their warfare, 
I cannot conceive they would have fallen upon (ineluding Soldiery, set 
tlers and miamies) a body of upwards of One hundred well armed men, 
in an open country.** This fort was remarkably well caleulated to hold 
out against Indians — lying in the bend of a deep river and nearly sur 
rounded by it; built of very substantial materials, with two rows of high 
pickets and two Block houses which guarded every point ineluding the 
communication between the Lake and Chicago River, the latter of which 
communicates * with the Illinois and is the route the Traders and In 
dians take on their way to Mackinac. It contained a sufficiency of men 
to protect it and was situated on an eminence, overlooking in every diree 
tion, a level Country.*® 

22 Heald states in his report that Wells brought ‘‘about 30 Miamis*’ to his relief 

23 It has frequently been stated that the destruction of the liquor and the arms and 


ammunition was immediately responsible for the attack upon the garrison (e. g., by 


Mrs. Kinzie in Wau Bun, and by Black Hawk in his autobiography Heald, 
ever, asserted under oath several years later his belief that but for the destruction 
of these articles not a soul among the whites would have escaped the tomahawk 
Affidavit of December 2, 1817, in Draper MSS., 1T6. 


24Irwin’s presumption is without foundation. Only the surplus arms were de 
stroyed, and the garrison was overwhelmed in open battle. The Miami fled at the 
beginning of the conflict, so that the number of Heald’s force actually in the combat 
was sixty-seven men, 

*In the spring; after which a portage of 16 miles has to be traversed which was 
done with Waggons and oxen. 

25 The ‘‘eminence’’ was very slight; its actual height is much exaggerated in son 


of the popular views of the first Fort Dearborn. Irwin does not exaggerate the 
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The destruction of John Lalime,”* Indian Interpreter for the U. S. 
Trading house at Chicago, by John Kinzie, made it necessary for me to 
leave that place for Mackinac or Detroit, for the purpose of procuring a 
person to occupy the place of the deceased. My departure was on the 
5 July last and my arrival at Mackinac on the 16" and on the following 
day that place was taken by the British and Indians. This circumstance 
not only prevenced the object of my journey as it related to Mackinac, but 
prevented me from returning to Chicago from Mackinac; consequently, I 
in conjunction with the prisoners taken at that place, was compelled to 
leave it for Detroit, where I arrived in the Schooner Mary,”” on the 24 
Aug' and on the following day learnt from Gen' Hull that he had given 
orders to have Fort Dearborn evacuated. This consequently prevented 
my return to that place. Previous to my departure from Chicago, I 
closed the U. S. Trading house and delivered the keys to Isaac N. Van 
Voorhis, Surgeons Mate; the Books and papers belonging thereto accom- 
panied me to Philad* from whence they shall be forwarded after they are 
properly closed.** After my departure from Chicago, Doctor Van Voor- 
his, shipped in the Sloop Friends Good Will, ninety nine packs furs, 
which were taken in at the Trading house on the publie account, and 
which shortly after the fall of Mackinac, fell into the hands of the British 
at that place. An Invoice of those packs shall be forwarded from Philad*. 
I cannot close this, without taking the liberty to state, that, before my de- 
parture from Chicago, the Indians who had been accustomed to do busi- 
ness at the U. S. Trading House, appeared to be friendly disposed ; these, 
on the approach of unfriendly parties from the Wabash and places near 
strength of the fort, however. Modern engineering skill has straightened the Chi- 
eago River giving it (before the reversal of its current through the construction of 
the drainage canal) a new exit to the lake. In 1812 the river turned sharply to the 
south a short distance from the lake, its mouth being opposite the present Madison 
Street. Fort Dearborn lying in this bend, was surrounded on three sides by the 
river. Captain Whistler in 1808 considered the fort ‘‘perfectly secure from any 
ambuseade or Barrier.’’ William Johnston, who visited Fort Dearborn in 1809, con- 
sidered it ‘‘the neatest and best wooden garrison in the United States.’’ See Quaife, 
Chicago and the Old Northwest, 163-167, and William Johnston’s Notes of a Tour 
from Fort Wayne to Chicago, 1809, manuscript in Chicago Historical Society library. 


26 For a sketch of La Lime’s career see Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, 
148-150. 


27 The schooner Mary, James Rough master, was captured when the British took 


Mackinac, July 17, 1812. She was sent down the lakes as a eartel with prisoners 
and noncombatants; at Detroit she was stopped by General Hull, and again captured 
by the British when that place was taken. See Buffalo Historical Society, Publica- 
tions, 8:294, 296, 306, 414. 

28 This promise was kept. Irwin’s day book, petty ledger, order book, and other 
volumes pertaining to the operations of the Chicago factory are still preserved in the 
Indian office at Washington. 
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the Mississippi,** sought protection from Cap. Heald who commanded 
that post, offering to encamp near the Fort for its greater protection, 
or to give information of the approach of unfriendly bands. This he 
actually refused and advised them not to come near the Fort.*® In econ- 
sequence we were without information of the state of that part of the 
country for some Weeks; till, by travellers, we learnt the Indians were 
assembling at different places — particularly at Peoria, on the Illinois, 
and S' Joseph, on Lake Michigan. It was stated that these assemblages 
were of a pacific nature — to distinguish the friendly from the unfriend- 
ly Indians. How true this might have been, I am unable to say. This 
much I am certain, that, in the months of May and June, several Cana- 
dians from Malden were traversing the Indian Country, in various diree- 
tions, particularly to the Prophets Village, on the Wabash, and to the 
Green Bay, on Lake Michigan; one of whom, in company with two Indian 
guides, was taken up at Fort Dearborn. In the examination, he under- 
went, he confessed he had been employed by the brother in law to the 
Indian agent at Malden for the purpose of seeing Robert Dickson at 
Green Bay, and believed the Guides (who, through the credulousness of 
the com® officer, fled in the night) had letters from the said agent to the 
said Dickson: and likewise believed that his and the guides mission of 
great importance, since they received very particular instructions and 
actually forced to undertake the expedition, though liberally compensat- 
ed, and receiving from the Kings Store at Malden, broaches, ear-bobs, 
ete. to defray the expenses of their journey. This much is the result of 
this transaction, that the guides reached Green Bay, delivered letters from 
the said Indian Agent, to Dickson and the latter Assembled a body of 
Indians and conveyed them to the British Island S‘ Joseph and shortly 
after headed them, and in conjunction with the British, made a descent 
on Mackinae and was considered a principal instrument toward the tak 
ing that place.*' 


29 All accounts agree that the Indians in the immediate vicinity of Chicago were 
well disposed toward the whites, while those from a distance, particularly those from 
the Wabash, were hostile. In a letter of January 2, 1813, Thomas Forsyth, who 


came to Chicago the day after the massacre, congratulates Heald on his escape before 


+ 


the arrival of ‘‘them murdering dogs from the Wabash.’’ Quaife, Chicago and the 
Old Northwest, 246. See also the story in Mrs. Kinzie’s Wau Bun, 181-185 

80 Heald himself states that after the murders of April 6 he forbade the Indians’ 
coming to the fort until he could find out to which tribe the murderers belonged 
Letter to Captain William Wells, April 15, 1812, in Draper MSS., 26847-49 

81 The British emissary was Francis Keneaum. For an account of the mission of 
Keneaum and the two Indian runners see Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, 
213, 214; N. Edwards, History of Illinois from 1778 to 1828, and Life and Times of 
Ninian Edwards (Springfield, 1870), 324, 333; E. A. Cruikshank, ‘‘ Robert Dickson, 
the Indian Trader,’’ in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 12:139-142. Instead of the 
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Before I left Chicago, a letter, in answer to one of mine, was received 
from the Sec’ of War, requiring Cap. Heald to guard and fortify the 
public buildings. This was very satisfactory to me, because it enabled me 
to leave that place with somewhat less anxiety than I had been accus- 
tomed to feel: Thinking, as I did, that it would lead to a spirit of energy 
and additional security to the lives of individuals and to the public prop- 
erty under my charge. 1 cautioned the Cap" by letter, on more than one 
occasion, to beware of an individual (John Kinzie) that I had every rea- 
son to believe a british emissary, and who, I had been informed, had sup- 
plied the Prophet and his party with ammunition at different periods, 
and was known to have done the same thing during former Indian Wars. 
But, to my regret, | found this man had obtained so great an ascendency 
over the Captain as to render my efforts unavailing, and I also found they 
were connected in many improper concerns. The plots entered into by 
this man to destroy friendly Indians — the methods he had taken to in- 
veigle the Officers (with the exception of the Surgeon’s mate) into im- 
proper concerns — his bold and menacing conduct to the Citizens, if they 
dared to doubt his intentions —all tended to convince me that he felt 
an interest in bringing about an Indian War. Should he not have been 
instrumental in the fate of Chicago, I shall be much deceived, because if 
he fulfilled his part as emissary, he had it much in his power to preserve 
his own life by destroying the Witnesses to the murder of Lalime. This 
mans half brother (W™ Forsyth) at Detroit, after the surrender of that 
place, was discovered to be a British emissary ** and his brothers, (one of 
whom at Peoria on the Illinois) ,°* were strongly suspected. 

I have the honor to be, ete. 
M. Irwin 
U. S. Factor 
GEN! JoHn Mason 

Supt In. Trade Georgetown, Dis‘ Col* 
runners’ fleeing in the night, according to Edwards, they had put the letters in 
trusted to them in their moccasins and buried them in the ground. Upon being dis- 
charged from custody they proceeded on their way and delivered the letters to Dick- 
son, who was passing the winter at the Fox-Wisconsin portage. 

32 John Askin, Jr., wrote in his journal describing the advance of the British to 
attack Detroit, August 16,1812: ‘*‘Mr. Wm. Forsyth was living near Mr. Henry ’s — 
[ never saw a person more happy than he was to see us — he was so overjoyed that 
he could hardly speak.’’ E. A. Cruikshank, Documents Relating to the Invasion of 
Canada and the Surrender of Detroit, 1812 (Publications of the Canadian Archives, 
no. 7 — Ottawa, 1913), 241. 

83 This was Thomas Forsyth, half-brother and partner of John Kinzie. Probably 
the suspicion concerning his loyalty was unfounded. He performed important serv- 
ices for the Americans later in the war. 
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IRWIN TO Mason, October 27, 1812 
| Department of the Interior, Indian Office 
GEORGE Town Dist Co 


27 Oct 1812 
SIR 


Perceiving by the newspapers that the Caledonia (lately in the service 
of the N. W. comp’) has been taken at Fort Erie ** by a party of Amer 
ican mariners and carried to Black Rock and it being mention’d in the 
said papers that when taken she contained a quantity of furs belonging 
to the N. W comp Il am in consequence induced to beleive that part of 
the said furs are from the chicago Trading House 


1** Beeause it was the caledonia that captured them on or about the 21* 
July last and landed them at Mackinac 
2° Because the N. W comp’ never forward their furs from Mackinae to 


fort Erie. 
3° Because the Caledonia was put in requisition by the British Gov't and 
would necessarily convey the property captured at or near Mackinac to 
Fort Erie. 

The furs in question from chicago consisting cheifly of Muskrats and 
Racoons and comprising 99 packs were shipped | MS. torn| 11 July in 
the sloop Friends goo {MS. torn| Leigh master and amounted to 6.500 
or 6.600 dollars the Invoice of which shall be forwarded from Philad* 
after my arrival there.*° 

I have the honour to be Y' most ob‘ Serv' 

Signd M. Irwin 
U S. factor 
P. S the marks and numbers of the above said packs were U S N° la 99- 
C.F 
GEN" JoHN Mason 

Supt In: Trade 

Original of the above sent to the navy sec’ 27 Oct 1812 
[Endorsed:| [MS. torn) Irwin 


34 The Caledonia was an armed brig, built at Amherstburg in 1807 by the pro 
vineial authorities of Canada. She was used to transport the British force from St. 
Joseph for the capture of Mackinac in July, 1812. After Hull’s surrender of De 
troit the following month the Caledonia together with the brig Detroit was captured 
by Lieutenant Jesse D. Elliott. Subsequently the Caledonia, under the command of 
Lieutenant Daniel Turner, was one of Commodore Perry’s squadron. After the war 
the Caledonia was sold by the government to John Dickson, of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and was renamed the General Wayne. Buffalo Historical Society, Publications, 8:295 

35 The sloop referred to was the Friend’s Good Will, built, owned, and commanded 
by Oliver Williams of Detroit, according to one authority, but according to another 
by Captain William Lee. The Friend’s Good Will and the American sloop Frie, 


i 
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CERTIFICATE OF PE-A-NISH, POTAWATOMI CHIEF * 
{Department of the Interior, Pension Office] 

I certify that when the firing commenced, the American troops were 
marching along the beach; that, when I first saw them, Capt. Heald, the 
commanding Officer, was in the midst of the men; that Capt. Helmes *” 
was marching just in their rear; that, after they had ascended from the 
beach into the prairie, I was directed by the Chiefs to advance and speak 
to them; which I did; and was met by Capt Heald, who delivered his 
sword to me; that Capt Helmes spoke to Capt Heald and demanded 
whether they were to be massacred or convey’d to a place of safety; and 
when Capt. Heald answered that he did not know, Capt. Helmes replied 
that, if they surrendered, it must be by general consent. and, that if 
they were to be massacred, they would die like men, with arms in their 
hands; and I have no doubt that it was owing to the courage and firmness 
of Capt. Helmes that the savages were induced to agree to the terms of 
the capitulation, and save the lives of those who had survived the engage- 
ment. 

LIEUTENANT HELM’s STATEMENT, March 6, 1826 *8 
[Department of the Interior, Pension Office] 

Commonwealth of Kentucky Logan County. Personally appeared be- 
fore us Wm. Angell Marmaduke B. Morton two of the acting Justices of 
the peace for the County and State aforesaid Lina T. Helm who being 
duly sworn Deposeth and saith towit, That he was a Lieutenant in the 
United States Army in the year 1812 & belonged to the first Regiment of 
Inf. that he was in the battle at Chicago on the 15th of August 1812 under 


Walter Norton master, were both captured by the British at Mackinac, one being in 
the harbor when the place was surprised and taken, the other arriving there from 
Chicago the following day and being decoyed into the harbor and captured through 
the ruse of displaying the American flag above the fort. There is conflict in the 
sources as to whether the latter vessel was the Friend’s Good Will or the Erie; a 
possible explanation is that both these vessels made the trip to Chicago and were 
captured at Mackinac, under the circumstances just indicated, on their return voyage. 
The British renamed the Friend’s Good Will the Little Belt and the vessel formed 
part of the squadron captured by Perry in the battle of Lake Erie. 

It is not at all clear that the Caledonia ‘‘necessarily,’’ or even probably, conveyed 
the Chicago furs to Fort Erie, as stated by Irwin. A letter of Captain Roberts from 
Mackinac, June 22, 1813, indicates that they were still there. This is borne out by a 
memorial of the South West Fur Company to Sir George Prevost, May 7, 1813. On 
the whole subject see Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 8:233, 234; 
15:281, 282, 320; Buffalo Historical Society, Publications, 8:296, 297, 304, 306, 312. 

36 From the pension papers of Lina T. Helm, Invalid file no. 24:616. The certi- 
ficate, dated January 23, 1820, is authenticated by Alexander Wolcott, Indian agent 
at Chicago from 1819 until his death in 1830; Pe-a-nish signed it by making his mark. 

37 Helm was a second lieutenant at the time of the massacre. He attained the 
rank of captain in April, 1814. 

88 From the pension papers of Joseph Bowen, Invalid file no, 1:428. 
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the command of Capt. Nathan Heald and that he was well acquainted 
with Joseph Bowen a soldier of sd. company; that sd Bowen was in the 
battle of Chicago on the day above mentioned, & that he well recollects 
that sd. Bowen was wounded in the battle in the left arm above the el- 
bow. the wound bled profusely & sd. Bowen requested him, the De- 
ponent, to tie it up for him. He took his handkerchief out of his pocket 
and tied up his arm for him very tight and the bleeding ceased. This 
deponent has no recollection of any other wounds received by sd. Bowen, 
though he might have been as the firing continued some time after he 
tied up his arm. At the time of the surrender Doctor Vanvores and 
Ensign Ronan were both killed, the Capt. & myself wounded & all the 
men killed and wounded except about ten as well as my recollection 
serves me. Immediately after the fireing ceased Capt. Heald went to 
the Indians, gave up his sword & surrendered himself a prisoner. After 
which he came to me & advised me to surrender, that the Indians had 
promised to spare the lives of those that had survived the battle. to this 
I objected haveing no confidence in the Indians & told him we would 
prefer to die with arms in our hands, the more especially as I had been 
advised by an Indian ** that was personally friendly to me not to sur 
render as we would all be massacred. This same Indian afterwards held 
a council with the Chiefs, & came & told me I might then surrender with 
safety, to my men & myself. Seeing no possible chance of escape, being 
entirely surrounded by the Indians, I referred the matter to the few re- 
maining soldiers & it was agreed that we would surrender. This was at 
least two hours after Capt. Heald had surrendered. Capt. Heald was 
taken one side by the Indians & had not a chance to be amongst the men 
after the surrender. Nor did he make any enquiry about the wounded 
before he surrendered. this is the only way in which I can account for 
his haveing taken no notice of any of the wounded in his report of the 
action except himself and his wife. I was taken off by the Indians, & 
the men divided among the different bands. some ware massacred, some 
taken to Mackinaw. I have never seen Bowen since & haveing no de- 
scriptive list of the men I could not at this late date give a description 
of him. But that a Joseph Bowen was there & wounded I have the clear- 

est recollection. Lina T. Hew, 
Late Capt. U S army 
Subscribed & Sworn to beforé we two Justices of the peace for said 

State & County this 6 day of March 1826 
Wm. Ancett J PLC 
M. B Morton J PLC 


89 Pe-a-nish, or Le Claire. See Helm’s original narrative, Quaife, Chicago and the 


Old Northwest, 418, 419. 
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Tuomas AsHe’s TRAVELS 

In a recent article, by the writer of this note, in the Misstssrppt 
Vauuey Historica, Review (‘Critical Evaluation of the Sources 
for Western History’’') the reliability of Thomas Ashe’s Travels 
was incidentally called in question. Since the publication of 
this article my attention has been called to some contemporary 
evidence on the subject of Ashe’s reliability. The document 
which is appended is copied from the Worsley papers in the 
Draper Collection of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
Worsley was editor of the Lexington | Kentucky] Reporter from 
1807-1819. His papers consist of ‘‘copy’’ for the Reporter, per- 
sonal letters, news from the seat of war, and in short the usual 
accumulation of a prominent newspaper editor’s desk. The 
present document bears no date; from its opening sentence, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that Ashe’s Travels appeared 
in London in 1808, the guess may be hazarded that it was writ- 
ten about the year 1810. The latter part of the communication 
does not refer to Ashe, yet it is of some interest as reflecting the 
impatient attitude of the educated Kentuckian of a century ago 
toward such a purely cultural subject as the study of antiquity. 

Mito M. Qvatre 


For THE REPORTER. 
ProFEssOR BARTON — ASHE’S CATACOMB OF 
MumMiges — & THE CAPEACHY CITIES. 
{Draper Mss., 8CC139} 

The people of Lexington were amused some twelve months since with 
the travels of Mr. Thomas Ashe, which were introduced to their notice by 
that celebrated antiquarian, doctor Barton? of Philadelphia. Having 
never heard of the ‘‘catacomb of mummies’’ * they were surprised at the 
credulity of the very learned professor; and the more so, because he had 
written a book upon the antiquities of America, & should have known 
better. — His intercourse with Volney and other travellers who had vis- 
ited Lexington, who would doubtless in their conversations with him have 
noticed such a catacomb if it had any real existance, should have been 

1 Ante, 167. 

2Dr. William S. Barton of Philadelphia, 1766-1815. He became professor of nat- 
ural history and botany in the Philadelphia Medical College in 1789, and in 1813 
succeeded to the professorship made vacant by the death of Dr. Benjamin Rush. A 
critical estimate of his career is contained in The Portfolio for April, 1816. 


3 Ashe’s account of the catacomb of mummies is contained in his twenty-second 
letter. 
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conclusive in forming his opinion on the subject. We felt no resentment 
against the Traveller on account of his slanders. He was ‘‘ labouring in 
his voeation,’’ writing a book for sale, to catch the pence of the credulous, 
indifferent whether he published truths or falsehoods, and perhaps like 
Moore & Weld, expecting a pension from the British government as a re- 
ward for abusing the Yankey rebels. But we were surprised that the 
learned professor of the Philadelphia College who had made the antiqui- 
ties of his own country his particular study, should have made such 
ridiculous tales as those of Ashe the subject of a formal publick enquiry, 
and then as publickly have failed to contradict them. However, since 
the publication of his letter in a late Reporter, noticing the ‘‘remains of 
four vast cities in the province of Cappeachy,’’ * no body is surprised that 
the story about the catacombs, should have taken hold of the professor's 
imagination. He is considered something like the present contributors 
to the Gentlemens Magazine, (who write only about old inscriptions on 
Tombs, old churches and depositories of dead mens bones) as an inquirer 
after things of no importance to any human being; — as a credulous 
good easy man of much reading & but little common sense.* No question 
but some other ‘‘Ashe’’ has found out his foible and played upon his 
eredulity. For the credit of the literature of our country, we regret, 
that the professor should suffer himself to be imposed upon so frequently. 
But as it will only furnish him with some harmless amusement & be at- 
tended with no other consequence to any human being, we regret it upon 
no other account. With a few remarks upon a passage in the doctor’s 
letter, we will dismiss the subject. The doctor says, that ‘‘this discovery 
strangely confirms his idea of the great antiquity of America.’’ Why do 
not writers express their ideas distinctly? America is certainly ‘‘a re- 
main of Ancient times.’’ The rocks & earth of which it is composed are 
as old no doubt as those of the other portions of the Globe. However the 
learned doctor however perhaps does not allude to the country, but its 
population. He should have then have said so. But of what importance 
is it to the world whether America has been peopled 500 or 5000 years? 


A Ku Kuvx Document 

The document reproduced below is the so-called ‘‘Ritual’’ of 
a local seeret organization known to its members as ‘‘No. 298.’’ 
This order flourished in the Florida parishes of Louisiana be- 
tween 1872 and 1877 when the rule of the reconstructionists was 
at its worst. I am informed that this paper contains all about 

*Ts there such a Province? 

4 This is in direct contradiction to the critical estimate of Doctor Barton contained 


in the sketch in The Portfolio. The author of this calls particular attention to his 
skepticism and incredulity in scientific matters. 
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the order of ‘‘No. 298’’ that was ever reduced to writing. A 
congressional investigating committee could hardly find fault 
with the almost meaningless statements made in this official doc- 
ument of the organization. In this respect the papers of ‘‘No. 
298’’ resemble those of most other secret political organizations 
of the time; they are all innocent enough to the uninitiated and 
it is quite probable that few of them had any real or hidden 
meaning. Probably they were designed to mislead the curious 
and unfriendly. 

‘*No. 298’’ had chapters or ‘‘conclaves’’ in several of the 
Florida parishes of Louisiana— among them East and West 
Feliciana, East Baton Rouge and Livingston. Prominent men 
were included in the membership, among them the commanding 
officer of the federal troops in that district. The latter was able 
to render service to his fellow members when the United States 
deputy marshals were after them. On one occasion a deputy 
marshal came up from New Orleans with warrants for several 
leading members of ‘‘No. 298’’ and asked for the aid of the 
troops. The commander took the list of names and marked 
‘‘eol.’’ (colored) after the names of those most in danger on ac- 
count of ‘‘bulldozing’’ activities. The deputy marshal, aided 
by the soldiers, spent some time looking for Negroes who bore 
the names marked on the list; the real owners of the names had 
time to escape. 

The manuscript from which this reprint is made was given me 
by Mr. Philip H. Jones of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Originally 
it was the property of the Jackson (Louisiana) ‘‘Conclave of the 
Order No. 298.’’ 


Wa ter L. FLeEmMiIna 


ORDER NO. 298 
[Blind the candidate] 

1st. Opening Ode. 

2nd. Great Jehovah, descend now and fill this room with thy glory 
and our hearts with thy good will towards all mankind. Teach us humil- 
ity, in this, our initiatory step in advancing another Brother to fellow- 
ship with us. May we at all times find true pleasure in advancing the 
objects of our Order; the extension and perpetuity of science, literature 
and liberty. 

3rd. The Candidate is seated in chair, facing the Worthy Master. 
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4th. Reading Ist, 2nd, 11th, 20th, 21st and 22nd verses of Proverbs. 

5th. The Candidate, standing, the Marshal says: ‘‘Worthy Master, 
I have the pleasure of presenting Mr. 
ancient mysteries.’’ 

W.M. Brother Marshal, is he prepared and qualified ? 

Marshal. He is. 

W.M. By what other right does he demand this honor? 

Marshal. By right of a pass word. 

W.M. Has he our pass word? 

Marshal. He has not, but I have it, and will communicate it for him. 

W.M. Advance and communicate it. 





— for initiation into our 


Marshal advances and communicates it. 

W. M. The pass word is right. (To candidate) Thus far have you 
gone, do you wish to proceed? {The candidate having answered in the 
affirmative the oath is administered. | 

Obligation. 

err of my own free will, do voluntarily swear or affirm, that I 
will not reveal any of the secrets connected with this Order, that shall in 
any manner come to my knowledge, to any human being, neither will I 
make any mark or sign, or do anything whatever, whereby the same may 
be made known or discovered, except to a person who I know has been 
regularly initiated, or in open conclave and then only in the manner and 
form, in which they are communicated to me. All of which I swear, 
without any equivocation or mental reservation whatever. Binding my- 
self under the penalty of being deprived of liberty or life, at the option 
of my comrades, so help me God. 

W. M. (To Candidate who is prompted by the Marshal.) Where 
were you born? 

Marshal. In Persia. 

W.M. Were you born free? 

Marshal. I was. 

W. M. Who was King of Persia at that time? 

Marshal. Abdul Ad Hazed. 

W. M. then instructs in pass word and grip. 

W.M. There is a short legend connected with our order which I will 
now recite to you. Partially explanatory of the scene through which we 
are now passing, in the year 193 A. Ad. H. was King of Persia. A. Ad. 
H. was a very bitter and tyrannical monarch and his subjects were sel- 
dom seen to smile. It was his custom to wander among them alone and 
in disguise to discover who might speak ill of him, and then severely 
punish them. On one of these occasions, while wandering through the 
country, without the city limits, he encountered a large number of people 
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marching around a pole, which was surmounted by the mysterious num- 
bers ‘‘298.’’ These people were apparently in great glee, and the King 
was astonished to see so much joy among them. When the King ex- 
pressed his surprise, he was informed that they were in possession of 
certain great secrets that made them jubilant. The King then desired 
to have these secrets communicated to him, which the people consented 
to, provided he would deposit a certain amount of money and receive 
them in the same manner and form in which they had been communi- 
cated to them. 

And now, my Brother, if you wish to follow the example of our illus- 
trious predecessor, Ab. Ad. H. and be entrusted with these secrets, you 
will allow yourself to be placed in proper position by the Marshal, for 
the reception of the same. 

Marshal. W. M., the candidate is in proper position. 

W. M. Now brother Marshal, you have my permission to impart to 
him the secrets. 








feaadateniaien 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Life in America One Hundred Years Ago. By Gaillard Hunt, Litt. D., 
LL.D. (New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1914. 
298 p. $1.50 net) 

Mr. Hunt states in the preface that ‘‘this book was written at the re- 
quest of the Committee of One Hundred to celebrate one hundred years 
of peace between Great Britain and the United States at the city of 
Washington, and is a contribution to that celebration. It is a sketch, 
drawn in outline, of life and manners in the United States in the year 
when peace was made with Great Britain.’’ The book does not purport 
to be a continuous narrative, nor even a complete description of Amer- 
ican society of a century ago. Rather it attempts to give glimpses of 
the most important phases of the life of that time, and in this effort 
succeeds very well. As the biographer of Madison and Calhoun, the 
editor of Madison’s Writings, The First Forty Years of Washington 
Society, ete., Mr. Hunt is well qualified for the task which he has dis 
charged so satisfactorily. 

The first chapters reveal the conditions existing when the treaty of 
Ghent was received in Washington. The period is portrayed as a tran- 
sition from the Revolutionary epoch, dominated by such figures as Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and Jefferson, to the national period, wherein Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, and Jackson were to assume the lead. The area and 
population are shown, with well-selected statistics, which help us to un- 
derstand the opinion Americans had of themselves, which is contrasted 
with the manner in which they were regarded by Europeans. The in- 
stitution of slavery as it was, and as it appeared to the people of 1815, 
its sectionalizing effects, and other potentialities are treated briefly, 
clearly, and judiciously. 

Very interesting are the chapters on modes of travel, costume, and 
women. The reading of the women of the day, we are told, ineluded 
such poetry as Thomson’s Seasons and Young’s Night Thoughts; such 
essays as the Rambler and the Spectator. Ramsay’s History of the 
Revolution, Mrs. Chapone’s letters on government, and similar heavy 
doses might be diluted with Hannah More, The Vicar of Wakefield, ete., 
but as an antidote to such frivolous books, works like Dodd’s Reflections 
on Death and Littleton’s Dialogues of the Dead were prescribed. The 
author affirms that women ‘‘accepted these books submissively,’’ and 
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even read some of Swift’s insults to their sex. That music and the drama 
were by no means non-existent is clearly shown. Next the author dis- 
cusses the rural mass of the population, the lower classes, their pursuits, 
characteristic humor, and religion. 

One of the most charming and valuable portions of the book is de- 
voted to education and literature. Several chapters are given to what 
our sociological brethren denominate ‘‘social pathology,’’ but there is 
nothing pathological about the chapters themselves. The evils of the 
time are stated frankly, but the efforts at reform and improvement are 
also indicated, and it is made evident that the period in which the seeds 
of today were germinating was not degenerate. Its faults were mainly 
those of youth. 

Readers of the chapter on ‘‘doctors’’ will heave a sigh of thankful- 
ness that we are not subject to such ministrations today, and the fol- 
lowing chapter on ‘‘cooks’’ explains partly why so many needed the 
doctor. Mr. Hunt shows that there was little discontent due to social 
or economic inequality; the slaves were generally satisfied or apathetic, 
while the colonization society was endeavoring to handle the problem 
of the freedmen. Such communistic experiments as the Shakers and 
Hlarmonists were so uncharacteristic as to be called rightly ‘‘exeres- 
cences.”’ 

The volume closes with an account of the government, a sketch of the 
president, and a brief chapter on the patriotism back of both. It is to 
be regretted that the plan of the book did not include chapters on ‘‘suf- 
frage and election’’ and ‘‘industries,’’ which the author could have 
treated so entertainingly. These would have made the work still more 
valuable, both to the general reader and the specialist. 

Altogether, the book is a very interesting, instructive, and timely pre- 
sentation of the salient facts of the period when the young nation was 
just becoming conscious of itself. The style of the book is light, clear, 
and attractive, with a delicate vein of humor running through it, re- 
vealing the author’s insight into the life of the time. So well done is 
it that it seems carping at trifles to say that the reference (p. 43) to 
John Gaillard, president pro tempore of the senate as vice president is 
misleading. So few persons recall who was vice president even a decade 
ago that the title vice president should have been omitted. The sen- 
tence (p. 48), ‘‘One example of the feeling which, while it was dimin- 
ishing and was not universal, was present will suffice,’’ is inexcusable in 
an author of Mr. Hunt’s training and experience. This is likewise true 
of a similar sentence on page 224. 

The statement (p. 128) that ‘‘naturally, the last sect to make an effort 
in the direction of higher education was the most popular with the com- 
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mon people, and it was not until 1829 that the Methodist Church founded 
Randolph-Macon College at Ashland in Virginia’’ is misleading in sev- 
eral ways. The catalog of Randolph-Macon claims 1830 as the date of 
foundation, and it is neither the earliest nor the oldest Methodist college. 
Cokesbury College, near Baltimore, was the earliest, but like Asbury, 
founded in 1816, it was short-lived. McKendree College was established 
by the Methodists in 1827 and was opened in 1828. 

The binding of the book is neat, the paper and type clear, the proof- 
reading well done. Only two lapses caught the present reviewer’s eye, 
viz., ‘‘Rousseau’s Emilie’ for Emile (p. 77), and ‘‘Barrataria’’ for 
Barataria, on page 163 and following. Sixteen full-page illustrations 
enhance the attractiveness of the volume. These include portraits of 
the notables, costumes, prominent bui'dings, playbills, contemporary 
views of Charleston, New York, and other cities. An extensive, system- 
atic, and well-seleeted bibliography shows that Dr. Hunt has utilized the 
valuable manuscript sources under his charge — newspapers, periodicals, 
travels, biography, history and fiction. About the only serious omission 
seems to be Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes. The book has a fair index. 

MituepGe L. Bonnam, Jr. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Rose Strunsky. (New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1914. 331 p. $2.25 net) 

At the outset the author frankly states, that she has ‘‘not tried to find 
an unopened letter or an unpublished aneedote’’ of Mr. Lincoln, and that 
she bases whatever claim for recognition the book may possess on ‘‘the 
new historical perspective which it throws on the man and his times.’’ 
Whether or not she has accomplished thé ambitious task of presenting a 
‘‘new historical perspective’? must depend on the perspective held by 
each individual reader before he has examined the book, for about no 
other subject in American history are so many widely different perspec- 
tives held. At any rate the writer has emphasized certain phases of Mr. 
Lincoln’s life hitherto very much neglected. 

The work is well balanced, well written, and eminently fair in its 
treatment of disputed questions. It is in fact superior to much of the 
recent Lincolniana of a similar nature. Particularly worth while are 
the last few chapters in which Mr. Lincoln’s relations to the Negro, to 
the Union, and to present-day politics are discussed. 

The book curiously combines with these good qualities defects too 
serious to be overlooked. In studiously avoiding any attempt to ‘‘find 
an unopened letter or an unpublished anecdote’’ the writer has evidently 
failed even to become familiar with several of the already-known facts 
on her subject. It appears strange that she should state or imply that 
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John Hanks preceded the Lincolns to Macon County, Indiana; that 
Dennis Hanks was not the son-in-law of Mrs. Lincoln; that John D. 
Johnston and Abraham Lincoln were half-brothers; that Lincoln was 
twenty-two years of age in March, 1832; that the first Monday in Au- 
gust came in the early fall; that there was a Whig party in Illinois in 
1832; that George Forquer was an old man in 1836; that the Sangamon 
Journal was published at Springfield; that Thomas C. Brown was a 
member of the state supreme court; that Springfield was considered to 
be a southern Illinois town; and that Lincoln held title to wild lands in 
Indiana. The above are typical errors of the first third of the book; and 
they are due in part to carelessness, in part to the writer’s lack of 
knowledge of the early history of Illinois. Everyone of them might 
have been avoided. Even in the latter part of the book where the 
writer’s knowledge of affairs appears to be extensive, errors of a similar 
nature occur. Here she says that Hannibal Hamlin was from Massa- 
chusetts; that the special session of Congress of 1861 necessitated a 
special election for Congress; that a ‘‘three fifths ratification’’ of the 
states was necessary to amend the Constitution; and that Lincoln retired 
from Congress in 1843. 

In spite of its many errors of facts the book will prove to be interest- 
ing and instructive for anyone who desires a general knowledge of Mr. 
Lincoln’s life, particularly to that large class which minimizes the im- 
portance of being exact. 

C. M. T. 


The lafe of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, Nineteenth President of the 
United States.. By Charles Richard Williams. In two vol- 
umes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1914. 540; 488 p. $7.50 net) 

There is a sophomoric touch in the writings of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
who began as a diarist at the age of twelve, and who kept up the habit 
of daily record through his whole life. He left a diary, heretofore gen- 
erally unknown, which ranks with the great journals of Adams and 
Welles, and which is here exploited by a filial biographer. At the age of 
nineteen Hayes thought himself ‘‘ possessed of a good share of common 
sense’’ (1:20). As a college senior he wrote: ‘‘My lofty aspirations I 
cannot conceal even from myself; my bosom heaves with the thought, 
they are part of myself, so wrought into my very soul that I cannot 
escape their power if I would’’ (1:22). At the end of his course in the 
Harvard Law School he recorded: ‘‘Let me but live out what is within, 
and I am vain enough to think that little of what is important would be 
found wanting’’ (1:45). And in 1893, ‘‘the last significant entries in 
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the diary’’ contain the words: ‘‘Let me be pure and wise and kind and 
true in all things’’ (2:437). The kind of self-esteem that convinces a 
man of his historic quality and keeps him true to b’ self at his best 
exudes from the letters and journals which Mr. Willia.as has used. And 
Mr. Williams is the son-in-law and continuator of the labors of the late 
William Henry Smith, who was Hayes’s ‘‘most intimate, personal and 
political friend.’’ The scheme of the work has been cut down in the 
transfer from the hand of Mr. Smith to that of Mr. Williams, the former 
having had the intention to write a ‘‘ Life and Times,’’ while the latter 
has written only the ‘‘Life,’’ doing it with a single-minded devotion to 
the merits of his subject, but using materials that cast a clear light on 
American history during a decade that has thus far been almost unknown 
to the student of manuscript sources. Mr. Rhodes began the rehabilita- 
tion of the Hayes administration some years ago, and Mr. Haworth has 
gone deepily into the contest of 1876, but neither appears to have drawn 
considerably from the voluminous Hayes archives, now housed in a fire- 
proof building on the homestead at Spiegel Grove. 

The greatest interest in the career of Hayes will always concern itself 
with his presidency, for he was the first of a line of ‘‘expedient’’ presi- 
dents. The type of political controversy that surrounds a leader chosen 
for his availability, that weakened and embarrassed Cleveland and Har- 
rison and, to a lesser degree, McKinley, appeared within a week of his in 
auguration. The real leaders of the party had been passed over wheu 
Hayes was nominated, and they dared the president to run the govern- 
ment himself. Blaine, Conkling, Butler, and the rest, showed their teeth 
atonee. ‘‘If there are any two men in the country whose opposition and 
hatred are a certificate of good character and sound statesmanship, they 
are Conkling and Butler’’ (2:429), wrote Hayes just before he left the 
White House. A little later he commented that ‘* Blaine would gladly 
be wrong to be President. . . He is a scheming demagogue, selfish 
and reckless’’ (2:367). The party leaders chose a butt unwisely when 
they selected Hayes for their attack. He developed a capacity for taking 
punishment and proceeding serenely on his way that discomfited them. 
They weakened his measures, they discredited his administration for 
thirty years, but no one of them gained the full confidence of the Re- 
publican party, or died happy. It was Hayes who took yp the Repub- 
lican party ‘‘in a period when the old questions are settled, and the new 
are not yet brought forward’’ (2:88), started it on its course toward 
sound money, connected its pledges on civil service reform with per- 
formance, and ended the worst sufferings of the South. At a time when 
men were asking if the Republican party were breaking up, Hayes gave 
it a new excuse for life. 

The contribution of these volumes to the electoral contest of 1876 is 
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not great, except as to the mental attitude of Hayes during the trying 
days. He stayed at his desk as governor of Ohio, undisturbed by con- 
troversy, convinced of the righteousness of his contest, but unperturbed. 
Mr. Williams confesses himself a Democrat, who began the biography 
believing that Tilden was really elected, and declares that his examin- 
ation of the Hayes materials left him in the conviction ‘‘that under the 
Constitution the decision of the Electoral Commission was the only pos- 
sible decision,’’ that it was ‘‘legally right and sound,’’ and ‘‘that it was 
in aceord with the eternal equities of the situation’’ (1: preface, viii). 

The diary and letters that Mr. Williams has used uncover the mind 
of a president unaware that politicians might call his term a failure, be- 
lieving that the people were behind him, and ending his term satisfied. 
Few of the leaders of the Civil War period saw so far into the future as 
did Hayes; yet he shows the force of his times in his conviction as a 
Republican that his party was the party of patriotism and intelligence. 
Party loyalty meant more in 1880 than it means today, and the worst 
Republican was better than the best Democrat in the mind of the average 
party man. Hayes repeatedly shows traces of this belief. But the sin- 
cerity and courage with which he faced the tasks of the South, resump- 
tion, and civil service reform raise him into the class of statesmen who 
could not be content with only a glorious past to the credit of his party. 

The two volumes are well illustrated with portraits of Hayes and his 
associates. There are three facsimiles of letters which give a good idea 
of the careful manuscripts that Hayes prepared. But since no one of the 
three is verbatim et literatim with the same letter as printed in the text, 
the reader is forced to wonder what liberties Mr. Williams has taken 
with his materials. The changes observed are unimportant, yet since no 
explanation is given of the standards followed in editing there is fear 
that the sources have been ‘‘dressed up’’ to some extent. Lacunae in the 
printed extracts are often indicated by the usual signs; but selections 
from dissociated dates are often printed in consecutive paragraphs with- 
out explanation or comment. The work is obviously not that of a trained 
historian; it is invariably laudatory, but it is generally accurate. More 
might have been desired. The Hayes archives undoubtedly contain 
much unused and inviting materials. But enough has been printed to 
make this book one of the most significant contributions to American 
history of recent years. 

Freperic L. Paxson 


Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Volume rv. (1811-1813). (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1914. 541 p. $3.50 net). 

The period ineluded in this volume, is comparatively barren of notable 
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events in the life of Mr. Adams as American diplomatist. So dreary 
was the prospect of attendance upon interminable court functions, such 
as parade dinners, baptisms, and receptions, and so costly was the sup 
port of his household that he longed for a suitable excuse for returning 
to America. But his desire to resume again the practice of law or to 
continue in active political life with its accompanying ‘‘servile drudgery 
of caucuses, the savage buffeting of elections, the filth and venom of 
newspaper and pulpit calumny and the dastardly desertion of political 
friends’’ were as little to his liking as the ‘‘stagnant political atmosphere 
and the Scythian winters of St. Petersburg’’ (p. 47). 

His official correspondence during these two years contains much val 
uable material on the extent of American commerce and on European 
commercial interests as a foundation for strained international relations. 
In spite of all obstacles, American commerce was favored by the Russian 
government, due to the friendly relations existing between Emperor 
Alexander and our minister. 

Early in 1811, notwithstanding his father’s advice, he rejected an 
appointment to the Supreme Court of the United States (pp. 48, 95, 143). 
‘*Peace with all the world, and exclusion from the political system of 
Europe’’ were his warnings to Americans. 

His intense nationalism finds frequent expression. One of the out 
standing letters is that addressed to John Adams in which he character 
izes the speech of Josiah Quincy, on the admission of Louisiana into the 
Union, as a ‘‘mere appeal to small passions and local jealousies’’ (p. 208). 
On October 24, 1813, he wrote: ‘‘There is not upon this globe of earth 
a spectacle exhibited by man so interesting to my mind or so consolatory 
to my heart as this metamorphosis of howling deserts into cultivated 
fields and populous villages . . . hourly going on . . . in our 
western states and territories’’ (p. 526). 

In the letters to his mother, his brother, and his son, we find portrayed 
as in the Memoirs the real John Quincy Adams. Very vividly he de- 
scribed the dejection and despondency prevalent in Russia in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of the ‘‘Corsican Alexander.’’ He writes also of the 
spirit of patriotism which burst forth; of the unparalleled exertions of 
all classes; of the courage of the peasants; and of the downfall of 
Napoleon (pp. 411-413). The letters to Robert Fulton about his appli- 
cation for a monopoly of steamboat navigation on the Russian rivers are 
likewise interesting. 


J. A. JAMES 
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Colonial Trade of Maryland, 1689-1715. By Margaret Shove Morriss, 
Ph. D., associate professor of history, Mount Holyoke College. 
| Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Seience, under the Direction of the Departments of History, 
Political Economy, and Political Science, ser. xxxu, no. 3.| 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1914. 157 p. $1.00) 

This is almost a model monograph. It is a clear, compact statement of 

conclusions based on a large body of material which is practically all 
documentary. <A few of the writer’s results may be briefly stated. She 
establishes the fact that tobacco was the one staple export of the colony 
in this period. As to its profitableness an estimate of 1730 (perhaps as 
the writer suggests somewhat extreme) stated the price of a hogshead in 
England as £21.10 s. of which £16 went for duty, £4 for freight, and 15 s. 
for merchant’s commission (p. 37). Indeed the London merchant had 
the planter at his merey. He exported English goods in such limited 
quantity that royal governors feared that the colony might in self-de- 
fense take to manufactures. By his influence with the board of trade, 
he controlled the most minute factors of tobacco exportation, even secur- 
ing the disallowance of colonial acts regulating the size of tobacco casks 
in accord with the nature of the leaf to be packed in them. In spite 
of such restrictions, however, Miss Morriss finds that smuggling after 
1697 was a negligible quantity. The question of the naval regulations 
affecting tobacco fleets and convoys is given some consideration. The 
only point at which this monograph touches the field of this Revrew is in 
the statement that what little fur trade there was arose from trapping 
done almost wholly by white men within the limits of the colony. In 
explanation of this condition one governor stated that the inhabitants 
were afraid to traffic with the western Indians. 


z. GP. 


The Letters of Richard Henry Lee. Collected and edited by James Cur- 
tis Ballagh, Ph. D., LL. D., assistant professor of political 
science, University of Pennsylvania; formerly professor of 
American’ history, Johns Hopkins University. Volume mn 
(1779-1794). Published under the Auspices of the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America. (New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1914. 608 p. $2.50 net) 

This second volume of the letters of Lee shows the same scholarly care 
as the first volume and that means an excellent piece of workmanship. 
The largest number of letters fall in the years 1784 and 1785 when Lee 
was president of Congress, but the first three years covered by the volume 
are well represented in the correspondence. The editor has been very 
fortunate in his search for Lee letters and has discovered in all five hun- 
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dred and forty, of which two hundred and ninety are printed in this 
volume. 

Lee’s correspondents were numerous and naturally among the im 
portant men of the nation. There are many letters to both Samuel and 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Laurens, Thomas Lee Shippen, 
ete. In the earlier years the letters to Laurens are the most numerous 
and in the later years to Shippen. There are in all these letters sur- 
prisingly few references to western affairs considering the interests of 
the Lee family in the development of that region and the writer’s own 
stand on the many western questions that arose during these years. 
There are, indeed, a few scattered references to the navigation of the 
Mississippi during the period of the peace negotiations and a few more 
notices of the passage of the ordinance of 1785, but none of these throw 
any light on either subject. 

The letters do, however, give us a very good view of Richard Henry 
Lee. He was a sturdy republican of the eighteenth century, revealing 
in his written word the virtues of that ideal which he and so many of 
his assistants tried to follow. It was in the ultimate triumph of virtue 
that these men believed and for that ideal they fought. One quotation 
from a letter from Lee to Washington sums up their philosophy: ‘‘It 
is impossible that vice can so triumph over virtue as that the slaves of 
Tyranny should succeed against the Assertors of Liberty and the just 
rights of humanity.’’ 

C. W. A. 


Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia. By James Morton Callahan, 
professor of history and political science, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Wheeling: Semi-Centennial Commission of West 
Virginia, 1913. 593 p. $1.75) 

As the writer of this work points out, West Virginia affords the only 
instance in the history of the states of the Union where physical sec- 
tionalism has attained its logical result. Very properly, therefore, Mr. 
Callahan begins his work by laying firmly the foundations of geography, 
and to good purpose embellishes the book with valuable maps which in- 
clude both those of a modern type, showing railroads, county lines, ete., 
and those drawn to illustrate some historical or economic development. 
The geographical feature is strongly emphasized throughout the work, 
as it is necessary to explain the approaches by which the early settlers 
reached the mountains, the Cumberland or national road, the James 
River and Kanawha, and other turnpikes, and above all the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. The story of the separation from Virginia is told in 
detail, as is that of the pioneer days, but the political history of these 
western counties in the decade prior to the separation is treated less fully. 
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After a single chapter on the war, the last six chapters tell of the re- 
construction period, the constitution of 1872, the development of the 
later railroads, institutional and party history, and, finally, the Virginia 
debt question. To the body of the work are added appendices, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. But the volume is not thus concluded, for now be- 
gins a group of ‘‘Special Contributed Articles on Development and Re- 
sources of West Virginia,’’ about twenty-eight in number, which fill near- 
ly as much space as what has gone before. These articles deal with 
transportation, resources, taxation and finance, journalism, medical prac- 
tice, education, religious development, ete., and include an account of 
the semi-centennial celebration at Wheeling, June 19 and 20, 1913. Some- 
what oddly imbedded in this mass of miscellaneous material are articles 
upon ‘‘Colorial Origins of West Virginia Political Institutions,’’ by Mr. 
Oliver Perry Chitwood, and upon ‘‘The Government of West Virginia,’’ 
by Mr. Callahan. 

The second part of the work is not indexed. Throughout the whole 
volume the proof reading leaves much to be desired. There are many 
excellent photographs of places, but special praise is due the author and 
editor for the resoluteness with which the usual biographical material 
and paid-for portraits have been excluded. Although the combination 
of Mr. Callahan’s history and the special articles leaves an awkward im- 
pression, the work as a whole must be considered as a meritorious one, 
and must rank as far superior to the average state history. 

Sr. Grorce L. Stoussat 


Readings in Indiana History. Compiled and edited by a committee of 
the history section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 
(Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University, 1914. 470 p. 
$.70) 

This book is a collection of short readings designed to serve in the 
study of state history in the public schools of Indiana. As such it is an 
excellent piece of work. The works from which the selections are taken 
are of a high order, and the selections themselves are well edited for 
their purpose with good introductions and notes. In one or two places 
a little additional editing would have done no harm. For example, on 
page 28 it would have been well to omit reference to the manner in which 
the Miami punished adultery ; and on pages 36 and 52 modern forms of 
‘*Quabache,’’ ‘‘Ouiatanon,’’ and ‘‘Cohoes’’ might have been given. 

The majority of the readings are distributed over a wide range of 
social history. Political history proper is— probably wisely — intro- 
duced only as a phase of social history. But there are also descriptions 
of Indian tribes in the state, extracts from Croghan’s and Clark’s ae- 
counts illustrative of the British occupation and the American conquest ; 
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material on the territorial struggles with the Indians; extracts illus- 
trative of roads, canals, and travel. The material on internal improve 
ments is excellent. The latter part of the volume contains material on 
slavery, kidnapping, the underground railroad, and the part played by 
Indiana and her troops in the Civil War. The editors are to be con 
gratulated on the successful performance of their task 
mo 3 

Joseph Ward of Dakota. By George Harrison Durand. Soston, New 

York, and Chieago: The Pilgrim Press, 1913. 252 p. $1.25 

This is the biography of one of the devoted band of missionaries in 
partibus infidehum who carried the gospel of religion and scholarship 
into the American frontier. Their lives, whether they were of the Roman 
church, the Episcopal, or the Methodist, or, as in this case, the Congre- 
gationalist, bear a strong family resemblance in the elements of en- 
thusiasm, devotion, and piety. Joseph Ward took the first Congrega- 
tional church into Dakota. At Yankton he built up a church and then 
a college. For the latter he sacrificed health and property, seeing always 
the vision of a new commonwealth and an enlarged democracy. The 
biography is not well put together; its writer shows no special familiarity 
with the environment in which Ward lived, but the spirit of the subject 
stands out in spite of its presentation. The book has a value for the 
student of religion, education, or state-making in the Missouri Valley 

7. a 2 
Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society. Edited by Albert 
Watkins, historian of the society. Volume xv. (Lincoln, 
Nebraska: The Nebraska State Historical Society, 1914. 382 
p. $2.50) 

Of the twenty-four separate contributions to the seventeenth volume 
of the Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society, twenty con 
tain material which would prove useful to the writer of a general history 
of Nebraska, and of these twenty, six include matter of more than local 
interest. Of the remaining four, two are of general nature and the 
other two, one by John Lee Webster on the ‘‘ Work of the Historical So 
eiety’’ and one by James E. Le Rossignol on the ‘‘Importanee of the 
Study of Local History,’’ urge the marking of historic sites and indicat: 
a number of places worthy of such commemoration. 

Two articles by the editor, one entitled ‘‘First Steamboat Trial Trip 
up the Missouri’’ and the other the ‘‘Oregon Reeruit Expedition,’’ give 
some lively pictures of traffic on the Missouri between 1820 and 1860 
The material for both of these papers as well as that for three others by 


the editor was taken largely from government publications. They ap 
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pear to be written hurriedly and contain long but illuminating extracts 
from the sources. 

The American Indian is the subject for five of the most carefully pre- 
pared contributions to the volume. James Mooney gives first hand de- 
scriptions of life among the western Indians with a special discussion 
of the Indian woman. He also offers some suggestions for a survey of 
the ethnology of the Nebraska Indians. Melvin Randolph Gilmore con- 
tributes two papers describing the plants used by the Omaha and Dakota 
Indians. In one of these he makes the statement without giving his au- 
thority that ‘‘many of the tribes were essentially agricultural,’’ and he 
considers it remarkable that they passed ‘‘directly from the hunter stage 
to the agricultural stage without coming by way of the commonly inter- 
mediate pastoral stage’’ (p. 317). Perhaps the lack of domestic animals 
would account for this. A discussion by Harry L. Keefe and Mr. Gil- 
more on ‘‘ How Shall the Indian be Treated Historically’’ gives some first 
hand information regarding Indian habits of thought, shows a broad 
appreciation of his customs, and suggests a reasonable basis for historical 
treatment of the subject. 

The remaining fourteen articles relate almost exclusively to purely 
local history. One of these on the ‘‘ Influence of Overland Travel on the 
Early Settlement of Nebraska’’ suggests that gold-seekers, Mormons, 
railroad builders, and ex-soldiers stopped on their way West and settled 
permanently in Nebraska. While this is probably true no proofs are 
given and there is no estimate of the numbers who settled there. 

The footnotes are in general the best written part of the volume. They 
not only correct slips in the text and explain many things that would 
otherwise remain vague, but on points of special importance they are 
little essays that satisfy in their style and completeness. They might 
very well fit into the text of the history of Nebraska to which the scholar- 
ship of the editor has contributed so much. 

The »ook is well printed and attractively bound. It contains four 
full-page illustrations, two of them showing early steamboat traffic on 
the Missouri. 

Pau. C. PHI.uips 


Personal Experiences among our North American Indians from 1867- 
1885. By W. Thornton Parker, M.D. (Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts: W. T. Parker, 1913. 232 p. $2.00) 

Mr. Parker in this volume has presented us with an interesting account 
of personal experiences during some twenty years service on the plains. 
His book, while not ethnological, and by no means technical, sheds con- 
siderable light on Indian affairs during that period. He accompanied 
the 1867 expedition from Fort Leavenworth to New Mexico. The total 
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force consisted of five hundred and fifty persons, one hundred wagons, 
and five hundred horses and mules. The march is described in consid- 
erable detail and is quite interesting. 

During long residence on the plains and in the Northwest, he took part 
in a number of Indian engagements. His description of a government 
scout named Billy Dixon and the defense of Dixon and a few others on 
June 24, 1874, against a body of hostile Indians composed of Kiowa, 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe, is one of the most entertaining narratives in the 
book. 

As a surgeon, he studied the effects of wounds inflicted by primitive 
weapons, and devotes a chapter to a description of arrow wounds. The 
percentage of deaths was rather high; more so than in cases of gunshot 
wounds. Of eighteen men shot through the chest with arrows, thirteen 
died and five recovered. Great care was necessary in removing an arrow 
lest the head became detached, and he deseribes the method in some de- 
tail. Mr. Parker contends that arrows were occasionally poisoned. This 
question is under dispute among ethnologists, and it is quite likely that 
except in the Southwest poisoned arrows were not employed to any con- 
siderable extent by the Indians in their wars. 

He writes several chapters on the health of the Indians. When he 
first went among them, most of the tribes lived in tipis and wigwams and 
the children were robust. Mr. Parker’s later years of service indicated 
that the sudden change from the open-air life to confinement in cabins 
brought about a decided deterioration, physically, of the Indian. This 
is borne out by recent investigation. On this score he states: ‘‘Poor 
food, with flour and salted meat of inferior quality, is mostly what is 
found in the modern Indian home. In exchange for an active life there 
is much-of idleness and indoor confinement. Instead of being taught how 
to cook good, wholesome food, and to make the home healthy, happy and 
attractive, embroidery, poetry, music, sentimental and religious readings 
are given too much place. These efforts often made in so-called Indian 
education are certainly ill-advised.’” A number of chapters are devoted 
to Indian religion, ceremonies, burial customs, ete. 

Mr. Parker was especially familiar with the Ojibwa of Minnesota, and 
spent several years with these people. He found them in splendid 
physical condition, self-supporting, and progressive. It was my un- 
pleasant duty to investigate conditions among the Ojibwa a few years 
ago for the interior department, and I found these same Indians had 
been swindled out of their property, were diseased, and many of them 
paupers. The reason for such a wretched state of affairs was that we 
had hurried the Indians into citizenship before they were prepared to 
assume the responsibilities citizenship entails. 
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He includes a number of interesting anecdotes and stories; one called 
‘‘Lost on the Great Plains;’’ and another entitled ‘‘Cook’s Canon.”’ 
The latter describes an attack upon a government ambulance, and the 
rescue of a beautiful young woman, who was about to be seized by the 
Indians. As in the case of all good and true stories, the sequel is that 
the surgeon found it necessary to call frequently upon this young wo- 
man, and his professional duties soon took on a more personal tone and 
culminated in the marriage of the hero and heroine. 

The only criticism I would offer is that Dr. Parker should have added 
an index, and have been a little more explicit as to dates and circum- 
stances in his otherwise excellent work. 

WarrEN K. MooreHEeaD 


Political History of Secession to the Beginning of the American Civil 
War. By Daniel Wait Howe, president, Indiana Historical 
Society. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 
649 p. $3.50 net) 

Mr. Howe in this volume of six hundred pages has undertaken to trace 
historically the causes that led to the secession of the southern states in 
1860-1861 and to the armed clash with the federal government. Begin- 
ning with a brief sketch of the divergences between the colonies of Pur- 
itan and Cavalier, he tells his story, as the years pass, in more and more 
detail. Thus sixty-one pages carry the narrative to the Missouri com- 
promise; one hundred and twenty-five continue it through the compro- 
mise of 1850; two hundred and twenty more take us to 1860, and two 
hundred cover the period from the Charleston convention to the firing on 
Fort Sumter. 

In pursuing his narrative the author centers his attention almost ex- 
clusively on the slavery question in its narrowest terms. The casuistries 
of constitutional compact and indivisible sovereignty, or the distinctions 
between the theories underlying nullification and secession have no in- 
terest for him. His estimates of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, 
and of nullification in 1830-1833 while adequate are very brief. In this 
connection it might be noted (p. 20) that the right of secession was not 
stated in the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. He mentions the vari- 
ous attendant causes for the growth of sectionalism, tariffs, ete., but lays 
his emphasis on the accentuations of sectionalism arising from slavery — 
the contest over the right of petition, the fugitive slave law and its en- 
forcement, and above all slavery in the territories. His book is really a 
discussion of these topics up to the time at which he is confronted with 
the actual presence of secession. 

It may be instructive to compare his treatment of the subject with the 
slavery chapters of Rhodes. A far greater portion of Mr. Howe’s nar- 
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rative is made up of résumés and extended quotations from speeches and 
documents. Further it follows a simpler line, and omits the side exeur 
sions that Rhodes continually uses to illustrate all phases of his subject 
Mr. Howe disregards the effect of the tariff in promoting sectionalism 
He makes no mention of a possible relation between the projected Pacific 
railroads and the Kansas-Nebraska act. While he deals in great detail 
with the 54° 40’ episode he gives no mention to the Ostend manifesto 
He makes no mention of Giddings’ resolutions though one would think 
their indirect relation to the question of slavery in the territories would 
entitle them to consideration. Probably to the extent that he follows a 
straighter path than Rhodes and holds fast to slavery as the clue to seces 
sion he is necessarily debarred from putting the southern position in its 
most favorable light. 

However, Mr. Howe in general lives up to the policy of nonpartisan 
ship announced in his preface; and his book, while designedly popular 
in plan, has solid merits. If he uses largely an author like Henry Wil 
son, he balances him with Pollard. In the list of authorities he cites, the 
only important omissions noted are Chadwick’s and Smith’s volumes of 
The American Nation. A much better working list could not be con 
structed unless one resolved to delve deep into newspaper and manu 
script sources. This the author has elected not to do, and accordingly 
his book is to be judged rather as a restatement of old faiths than a 
reformation in them. In some eases, however, this is not the situation 
In treating the Dred Scott decision, he makes effective use of recently 
published letters of Buchanan to show that the degree of complicity be 
tween the justices and Buchanan was greater than has hitherto been 
suspected. Furthermore, his treatment of Attorney General Black’s 
opinion of November 20, 1860, to the mind of the reviewer, is the most 
just and most discriminating that has so far appeared. But so far as 
the book as a whole is concerned, as we obtain the material to estimate 
the hidden motives of men and the economic pressure that played on 
them, there ean be little doubt that to secure that fugitive quality known 
as historical truth, Mr. Howe’s narrative must stand open to restatement 

Of course there are errors in the book as in every first edition. Two on 
pages 59 and 62 are such as any well-informed reader except an author 
can usually detect. A less apparent one is the statement on page 165 
that Douglas had been attorney general of Illinois. Mr. Howe dates the 
Topeka constitutional convention September 19 instead of October 23 
On page 316 it is inexact to say that Dr. Emerson sold Dred Seott to 
Sandford. 


THEODORE C, PEAS! 
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The Life and Letters of George Gordon Meade, Major-General United 
States Army. By George Meade, captain and aide-de-camp 
and brevet lieutenant-colonel United States Army. Edited 
by George Gordon Meade. In two volumes. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1913. 389; 432 p. $7.50 net) 

This work, begun by General Meade’s second son and completed and 
edited by his grandson, contains ‘‘two sets of heretofore unpublished let- 
ters written by General Meade to his wife during his absence from home, 
while actively engaged in the Mexican and Civil Wars, and a narrative 
of General Meade’s life during the periods not covered by his own writ- 
ings, together with an account of the battle of Gettysburg.’’ The nar- 
rative portions of the first volume are brief and unambitious, providing 
merely a background for the letters which are printed without any other 
editorial connecting tissue. Over one-quarter of the second volume, how- 
ever, is given over to a pretentious study of the battle of Gettysburg. 
This is a piece of work of commendable thoroughness. The account of 
the battle down to the morning of the third of July was prepared by the 
son who served on the staff of General Meade from June, 1863, until the 
close of the war and who was subsequently brevetted major ‘‘for gallant 
and meritorious services at the battle of Gettysburg.’’ It has, therefore, 
much of the character of a source, with, however, less basis for criticism 
on the seore of narrowness of vision and lack of perspective. The ac- 
count reveals a mastery of the theory and practice of military strategy. 
The care with which Colonel Meade worked this out is shown by the 
twenty-four maps of the battle, indicating the position of the combatants 
at the various stages in the contest. 

The letters furnish us with regular and intimate information on such 
matters as came within General Meade’s notice. In these two most im- 
portant periods of his military career he found his wife a devoted and 
intelligent confidante and the frankness of his epistolary relations with 
her makes this correspondence a storehouse of data with regard to his 
connections with military, political, and social developments. It is to be 
regretted that the index to this work is not more satisfactory ; it scarcely 
lays open the wealth of material to which it is supposedly the key. In 
spite of this disadvantage, however, this work will do much to give a 
more prominent place to General Meade in the list of military heroes of 
the Civil War. 

ArTHuR C, CoLe 

Reminiscences of a Confederate Soldier of Co. C, 2nd Va. Cavalry. By 
R. H. Peek. (Fineastle, Virginia: R. H. Peck, 1914. 73 p. 
$.50) 


This is a plainly written little account of the author’s experience from 
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Bull Run to Appomattox. It can add nothing to the military history of 
the war except a little indirect testimony as to the free and easy discipline 
of the earlier confederate armies. A case in point is the story on pag 
7 of how certain mischievous privates destroyed their captain’s slumbers 
by three times in a night untying an old horse with a habit of rooting 
around the tents after corn. By writing in a kindly and tolerant spirit, 
and giving prominence to the humorous happenings of the foraging party 
and the camp, the author has produced a pleasant little book that one will 
lay down with a feeling of satisfaction. 


The Influence of Reconstruction on Education in the South. By Edgar 
Wallace Knight, Ph. D., assistant professor of education, Trin 
ity College, North Carolina; sometime fellow in education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. [Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, no. 60.| 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913 
100 p. $1.00) 

We are told by one school of historians that public education in the 
southern states was inaugurated by the locally much despised carpetbag 
and Negro governments of the reconstruction period; by others we are 
assured that the reconstruction school policies accomplished no perma 
nent results except bad ones. Which view is correct? Is either wholly 
correct? Mr. Knight, the author of this book, undertakes to answer 
these questions for North Carolina and South Carolina, which are taken 
as typical southern states. 

In order to arrive at a proper estimate of the educational system of 
reconstruction the author makes a comparative study of ante-bellum and 
post-bellum conditions in each state. In North Carolina, in spite of the 
sparseness and poverty of the population, there was a steady develop 
ment of a publie school system, with public opinion more and mor 
strongly favoring it until, according to the testimony in 1869 of the ear 
petbag superintendent of education, ‘‘ North Carolina had a creditable 
system of common schools at the outbreak of the Civil War.’’ There 
were then 2,834 tax supported schools in 79 counties in which were en 
rolled 108,938 children out of a total of 186,174 children of school ag 
The system was strong enough to last through the Civil War. Th 
school term was longer in 1860 than it was again before 1900 and the 
salaries paid were better than those of reconstruction. 

The authors of the reconstruction system of education in North Caro- 
lina were, as in other states, anxious to use the schools for the purpos 
of inculeating their peculiar principles into the young confederates and 
the freedmen. This attitude, though translated into action in but few 
instances, was the principal cause of the practical failure of the carpet 
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bag educational system in North Carolina. The question of mixed 
schools was wrangled over but never settled; the work of the freedmen’s 
bureau schools (1865-1867) for Negroes had caused hostility to Negro 
education; the character of the carpetbag school officials was not always 
above criticism; there was such a waste of public funds by the party in 
power that communities feared to vote taxes for schools — these were the 
conditions that hindered the development of the schools. In general the 
reconstruction system in North Carolina was much inferior to that of 
earlier days. In 1870 only about one-fourth of the white children and 
one-half of the blacks were in school and in 1874 about one-third of the 
whites and one-fourth of the blacks. Teachers were paid less, the terms 
were shorter, and the schools were less efficient. The constitutional and 
legal provisions for education were about the same as before the war, ex- 
cept that blacks were admitted to the schools. After the adoption of a 
new constitution in 1879 there was progress. 

In South Carolina early conditions were different. There was stat- 
utory but not constitutional provision for ‘‘free’’ schools from 1811 on- 
ward, but the ante-bellum system was ruined by the custom of giving 
preference in the schools to poor children and thus fixing the character 
of the schools as ‘‘pauper’’ institutions. In 1814 there were 225 public 
schools and in 1860 only 1,270. Much money had been spent with but 
slight results. Undoubtedly the worst hindrance to the development of 
publie schools in the South before the war was this ‘‘pauper,’’ ‘‘char- 
ity,’’ ‘‘beneficiary’’ notion which spread out over the South from Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina to check the sounder views of the North Car- 
olinians. 

The earpetbag system in South Carolina was based upon adequate 
legislation but the school authorities were corrupt and intolerant. They 
proceeded upon the principle that the children of both races should 
mingle in the schools, and thus the whites were driven out. South Car- 
olina College was opened to Negroes and soon was forced to close its 
doors to all. Other higher schools met the same fate. Appropriations 
though large did not reach the schools but stopped in the pockets of 
some of the ‘‘statesmen.’’ In 1872 nearly all schools were closed. The 
reconstruction schools of South Carolina were worse than those of ante- 
bellum days, poor as those were. 

Appended to this detailed account of North Carolina and South Car- 
olina are notes and statistics relating to the school systems of the other 
southern states, showing that each had an organized system before 1860. 
In each state the laws were somewhat expanded after the war and pro- 
vision made for Negroes. There was much corruption among officials 
and irritation of the races. There was a general increase of salaries and 
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of officials but the schools everywhere received less money than before 
1860. The schools were in general distinctly inferior to the old schools 
and in many places purposely made unacceptable to the whites. Ther 
was In consequence a rapid development of private schools, which in re 
cent days have somewhat hindered the development of public schools 
There is reason to believe that a school system under the control of the 
native whites after 1867 would have made more progress. 

In this book Mr. Knight has written an interesting and valuable intro 
duction to a study which he or another must complete —a thorough 
working out of the educational aspects of the reconstruction. This and 
other books on the subject are based too much upon statutes, constitu 
tions, and official documents. Not enough attention is given to the actual 
working out of the reconstruction plan over the southern states, to the 
use of the schools as a political instrument, to the reaction of this upon 
polities, to the effect upon popular opinion in regard to publie educa 
tion and particularly in regard to Negro education. It is this aspect of 
reconstruction as much as the political revolution that made the ‘‘Solid 
South.’’ 

Water L. FLEMING 


An Official Guide to the Historical Materials in the Mississippi Depart 

ment of Archives and History. By Dunbar Rowland, LL.D., 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Director of the 
Department of Archives and History of the State of Missis 
sippi from November 1, 1911, to October 31, 1912.) Nash 
ville, Tennessee: Brandau-Craig-Dickerson Company, 1914 
147 p.) 


This volume consists of three parts —the eleventh and twelfth annual 


director. 





reports of the director of the department of archives and history, and a 
guide to the historical materials in the department. In addition to a 
report on routine matters the annual reports recount the activities of the 
department in the collection and classification of historical material. In 
this connection the announcement is made of the completion of the work 
of securing transcripts from the French, English, and Spanish archives 
relating to the history of Mississippi. ‘‘The completion of this under 
taking gives the State of Mississippi a complete collection of documentary 
material relating to its history from 1678, . . . until 1798, when Missis 
sippi Territory was organized. This, with our collection of original ree 
ords, gives us a complete chain of documents from the earliest plans for 
the occupation of the country to the present time.’’ Perhaps the next 
most notable activity, from the standpoint of the student of general 
American history, is the work of collecting the papers of Jefferson Davis 
In this work progress is reported. 





| 
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Mr. Rowland’s comments relative to the extent of state archives may 
likewise prove of considerable general interest. The territorial archives 
from 1798 to 1817 are relatively complete. Beginning with the latter 
date, however, the gaps are many, especially in the period from 1817 to 
1839. From the latter date to 1861 the records are fairly complete and 
even in the Civil War period there seems to have been no very great loss. 
Again, the records of the period from 1868 to 1895 were not properly 
preserved. 

The guide to the historical materials, which forms the appendix to the 
volume, is a chronological list of volumes of documents, arranged by 
periods, such as that of the English dominion or of the territorial gov- 
ernment, and by departments, such as governors’ records and auditors’ 
records. The volumes for each period, department, or series are num- 
bered independently, and include dates and a brief statement of contents. 

C. E. C. 


The Winning of the Far West. A History of the Regaining of Texas, 
of the Mexican War, of the Oregon Question, and of the Suec- 
cessive Additions to the Territory of the United States within 
the Continent of America, 1829-1867. By Robert MeNutt Me- 
Elroy. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 
384 p. $2.50 net) 

This book ‘‘ was written . . . to constitute a continuation of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West. For the views expressed in the volume, Mr. 
Roosevelt is, however,’’ we are naively informed, ‘‘in no way respon- 
sible.’’ More than one-third of the 367 pages of text is consumed in 
sketching the campaigns and battles of the Mexican War. Of the re- 
maining 240 pages, 85 are devoted to the acquisition of Texas, 43 to the 
Oregon question, 25 to the occupation of New Mexico and California, 35 
to the compromise of 1850, 18 to the purchase of Alaska, 19 to the dee- 
laration of war against Mexico, and 15 to the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. For the past dozen years the theme of the volume has fur- 
nished one of the most active and fruitful fields of investigation in Amer- 
ican history. Just one thing might barely exeuse —though it would 
hardly justify — a serious historian in ignoring the very substantial pro- 
duct of recent laborers in this field; that would be a more complete pre- 
sentation of the subject than they have made, based at least on all the 
sources known to them, or rejecting those sources for cause. Mr. McEl- 
roy has not this excuse. Garrison, Reeves, Adams, Smith, Rives, Schafer, 
Meany and others have presented different phases of the subject with a 
completeness, and a comprehensiveness of research which his book 
does not approach ; and they differ in essential particulars from some of 
his conclusions. Mr. Garrison, moreover, except for the disproportion- 
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ate treatment of the Mexican War and the chapter on Alaska, has cov- 
ered the same topics in a single scholarly volume of The American 
Nation. 

Some twenty-five citations to manuscripts, chiefly letters in the Lenox 
Library, written by Andrew Jackson in 1843 and 1844 on the Texas 
question, support the statement in the preface that the book is based 
in part on unpublished sources; but acquaintance with the first chapter 
of Smith’s Annexation of Texas would inform the author that they have 
not heretofore altogether ‘‘eseaped the notice of inquisitive historical 
investigators’’ (p. 2). The important material on the same subject in 
the Jackson, Van Buren, and state department manuscripts at Washing 
ton, to say nothing of that at London and Mexico, recently exploited by 
Adams, Smith, and Rives, is not considered. The printed sources used 
are neither exhaustive nor in some cases, authoritative. 

What the author apparently considers his most important contribution 
is the discovery that Jackson became convinced in 1829 that John Quincey 
Adams exacted less than Spain was willing to yield in the settlement of 
the Louisiana-Texas boundary, and much less than the United States was 
entitled to by the Louisiana purchase, which Jackson thought extended 
to the Rio Grande. This enables the writer to discard ‘‘the once accept 
ed view that Jackson formed and Houston executed a plan for stealing 
Texas in order to add strength to the slave section of the American na 
tion.’’ ‘‘It is quite another story,’’ he thinks, when we learn that they 
were patriotically intriguing ‘‘to redeem for the nation an imperial do- 
main which they believed to have been alienated, secretly and for see 
tional purposes’’ (p. 2). This discovery of Jackson’s views on the Sa- 
bine boundary will cause no surprise to students of the period, for they 
were common knowledge long before Jackson wrote the letter here cited 
(March 22, 1844). Nor will the motive of his intriguing seem material. 
The question which concerns the fair fame of the United States is whether 
the chief executive of the nation did conspire to deprive Mexico by under- 
handed methods of the territory legally confirmed to Spain by the treaty 
of 1819. It is a plausible theory that Houston went to Texas in 1832 
with vague plans of despoiling Mexico; but that Jackson was a party to 
his plans there is no evidence, except the warm friendship between the 
two. There is very conclusive evidence, however, that Houston had no 
part in starting the Texas revolution,’ that Jackson scrupulously refused 
to sanction corrupt methods in his efforts to buy Texas; and that Jackson 
made every reasonable effort, I am inclined to think, to enforce the neu 

1 See an article by the reviewer entitled, ‘‘ President Jackson and the Texas Rev 
olution,’’ in American Historical Review, 12:802, 803: also. J. H. Smith, Annexation 
of Texas (New York, 1911), 25-28. 
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trality of the United States after the revolution began. Some of the 
documents, particularly on this last point, are subject to interpretation ; 
and earnest students will continue to differ in the conclusions which they 
draw from them. Mr. McElroy, however, ignores both the documents 
and the historians who have used them, so that an uninformed reader 
might not even suspect their existence. Adams’s distorted version (p. 
15) of Livingston’s instructions to Butler, of March 20, 1833, supports the 
assumption of crooked dealing in the negotiation for Texas; but the orig- 
inal instructions in the state department, and much other material there 
and in the Jackson manuscripts, put the matter in a different light. 
There is no record of Jackson’s instructions to Morfit, his special agent 
to Texas in 1836, but the author asserts (pp. 35, 45) that he was sent to 
gather information ‘‘indicating’’ that the condition of the country justi- 
fied recognition. If that is true, he defied his instructions and reported 
unfavorably. Stranger still, at first blush, Jackson transmitted his opin- 
ion to Congress and advised delay. This, however, according to the 
divination of the author was merely his Machiavellian way of assuring 
speedy recognition and obliging Houston, who had written begging him 
to interpose in behalf of Texas; for, lulled to a false security by the mes- 
sage, and believing the president opposed to recognition, the ‘‘ Anti-an- 
nexationists’’ voted an appropriation for the salary of a diplomatic agent 
to Texas, whenever the president should deem it wise to send one! (For 
this train of logic, see pp. 45-52.) A good deal is made of Jackson’s 
refrain of 1843 and 1844, that ‘‘we must regain Texas, peaceably if we 
can, forcibly if we must’’; but it does not appear to be clearly perceived 
that there was then no question of Texas’ independence, or that to Jack- 
son’s mind the foree which he was prepared to urge would probably be 
needed against England rather than against Mexico. 

That part of the ‘‘anonymous’’ Life of Houston — cited as ‘‘the only 
authentic memoir’’ — which exercises such a potent influence on the first 
three chapters of the book, was written under Houston’s own supervision 
in 1845, and a very rudimentary acquaintance with Houston should be 
sufficient to suggest the need of caution in using it. On its authority, 
however, Mr. McElroy mounts his heroes on ‘‘ war horses’’ (p. 22) and 
‘‘nanting chargers’’ ‘‘flecked with foam’’ (p. 27), interpolates imag- 
inative speeches and melodramatic scenes (pp. 22, 25, 27, 84, ete.), and 
credits Houston with the gift of prophecy (p. 28), apparently without 
reflecting that the prediction was recorded ten years after the event. 
The silly story of Jackson, with his finger on the map of Texas, declaring 
that Houston would fight at San Jacinto if he was worth a ‘‘bawbee’’ 
(pp. 25, 26) arouses no scepticism, though it was a sudden caprice of 
Santa Anna’s and not the strategy of Houston that directed the cam- 
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paign to that spot. The powerful speech ascribed to Houston on page 
22 was not made by him. On the same page the author cites Gammel’s 
Laws of Texas; a reference to the journal of the convention of 1836 in 
this volume (p. 847) would have given him the facts. The treaty of 
Velasco (p. 28) did not provide that indemnity should be paid the Texas 
revolutionists, or that ‘‘Texas, with a boundary extending to the Rio 
Grande,’’ should ‘‘be acknowledged as a free and independent State.”’ 

The limits assigned to this review forbid further discussion. In addi- 
tion to the points noted above, and aside from possible misprints, inac- 
curacies of some consequence appear as follows in the first thirty-five 
pages: one on pages 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 32; two on page 18; three on 
pages 20 and 23; six on page 17. The misprints in these and other pages, 
some of which occur consistently are: San Filipe for San Felipe, Nueces 
for Neches (a matter of importance), Iron for Irion, Cones for Coues, 
Provost for Prevost, Bustamente for Bustamante, Comargo for Camargo, 
Meier for Mier, Los Angelos for Los Angeles. Verbal and grammatical 
ambiguities are not infrequent, but two examples must suffice: the de- 
scription of the Alamo (pp. 19, 20) leaves one uncertain whether it was 
a building, a wall, or an inclosed area, and on page 315 (lines 2-5) one 
finds the curious statement that the Missouri compromise was not adopt- 
ed by an act of Congress. 

France asserted no claims to Oregon (p. 87), and Greenhow (Oregon 
and California, 102, 103), cited for the statement, does not say that she 
did. Ferrelo probably did not reach the forty-third parallel (p. 88). 
The statement of the British argument on the Nootka question is incom- 
plete and misleading (p. 113). British designs on California, in the 
light of recent studies, seem unfairly stated (p. 178). Contrary to the 
author’s estimate (p. 256), investigators are now inclined to the opinion 
that Polk was eminently equal to his position. And despite the hope 
aroused by note 1, page 261, Chase’s History of the Polk Administration, 
219-220, does not settle one of the minor puzzles of the Mexican War by 
revealing the details of the reconciliation of Scott and Trist. 

EvGene C. BARKER 
Kit Carson Days, 1809-1868. By Edwin L. Sabin. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Company, 1914. 669 p. $3.00) 

Mr. Sabin in this interesting account of the winning of the great far 
West for American settlement has made a real contribution to the his- 
tory of that section of the United States. Of the nature of the work at- 
tempted the author informs the reader in the beginning that ‘‘the story of 
Kit Carson days is the story of beaver and of Indians; of mountain, 
eanyon, valley, desert and stream ransacked through and through by 
the fur hunter’’; of the trapper followed in rapid succession by trader, 
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explorer and ‘‘emigrant —colonist, gold seeker, settler’’; and of the 
great development that took place in the West during the period cov- 
ered when ‘‘Kit Carson traveled from Kentucky to Santa Fe by ox 
team and wagon. Before he died he had traveled from Washington 
City to the Wyoming Rockies by rail.’’ 


After giving a short description of Kit Carson’s ancestry and early 
boyhood in North Carolina and Missouri, the account takes the reader 
across the plains along the Santa Fe trail to Santa Fe and Taos, New 
Mexico, following the fortunes of a sixteen-year-old runaway appren- 


tice boy. In following this young adventurer from a ‘‘eavvy’’ driver 
on a mule behind a caravan making its way across the ‘‘Great American 
Desert,’’ to that of a seasoned trapper, guide, interpreter, Indian agent, 
Civil War veteran, and counselor to the government at Washington in 
Indian affairs, the reader is made familiar with a South Park, a manitou, 
Wind River Mountain, a Green River valley rendezvous, a Fort Laramie, 
the wealth of the Navaho, the treachery of the Blackfeet, ‘‘Old Seout’’ 
Wiggins, and a blundering Indian policy of the United States govern- 
ment. 

Of the thirty-nine chapters not all are taken up alone with the adven- 
tures of Kit Carson. About half of the work is given up solely to a 
discussion of the vital issues affecting the West. In the chapter, ‘‘The 
Fight for Fur,’’ the contest between the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
American Company, or simply ‘‘The Company,’’ and independent com- 
panies made up of local trappers for a monopoly of the fur trade, and, 
what is more important, the contest of the respective governments for 
the dominion of the West is given due attention. Another chapter, 
‘“‘The American Wedge in Oregon,’’ is given up to a narration of the 
sacrifices and privations of Dr. Mareus Whitman and Henry Spaulding 
and their wives in the planting of Christianity in the Oregon country, 
and the efforts of Dr. Whitman in arousing his government and country- 
men to an appreciation of the value of that country. There are three 
chapters taken up with the services of Carson with Fremont, as guide, 
in giving this young lieutenant some valuable information on Indian 
methods of warfare as well as his work in the campaign which resulted 
in hoisting ‘‘a flag sufficiently significant of their intentions —a white 
field, red border, with a grizzly bear eyeing a single star, which threw 
its light on the motto, ‘The Republic of California.’’’ Other chapters 
discuss the Mexican War, the campaigns of the fifties against the In- 
dians, and the part played by the West in the Civil War. 

The book is written in a vivid, almost romantic style. But at this 
the author warns the reader in his preface not to take alarm, his defense 
being ‘‘that I have written con armore, and have emphasized also the 
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side of sympathy’’ While in a biography the ‘‘side of sympathy’’ 
should not be lost sight of, yet in the discussion of issues the historian 
should not allow ‘‘faney to intrude upon sober fact and figure.’’ How- 
ever, with the exception of a few examples of possibly a too ‘‘amorous’’ 
vein such as: ‘‘when in October Kit Carson . . . returned to home”’ 
(p. 338), and ‘‘narrates of his death’’ (p. 629), the style is well suited 
to a work of this kind. 

A few minor mistakes occur which will readily be corrected in a re- 
vision, such as: ‘‘the American ships flew the reeall’’ for blew the recall 
(p. 226), and ‘‘Exee. Doe. 37, 3d Sess. 41st. Cong. 1871’’ which should 
read ‘‘Senate Exec. Doe. 37, 3d Sess. ete.’’ (p. 631, n. 56). 

The book contains numerous half tones ‘‘mostly from old and rare 
sources’’ which are very valuable. There are also ample notes and 
references to sources and an appendix of contemporary material. 

W. C. Murpny 


Frémont and ’49. The Story of a Remarkable Career and its Relation 
to the Exploration and Development of our Western Territory, 
Especially of California. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 547 p. 
$4.50) 

The author of this volume is known to students of western history for 
his Breaking of the Wilderness and The Romance of the Colorado River. 
In this latest addition to his description of the land west of the Missis- 
sippi River he has told the story of the Fremont expeditions in the form 
of a biography of the leader. Mr. Dellenbaugh found justification in 
the fact ‘‘that no consecutive and complete account of the entire career 
of this extraordinary person with his five exciting Western explorations 
and his war experiences has ever before been published.’’ 

We have then a mixture of biographical narrative and enlarged record 
of exploration. While the author traces Fremont from his birth in 
Savannah, Georgia, to his death in New York city seventy-seven years 
later, and follows throughout the form of biography, yet nearly four- 
fifths of the space is given over to the five exploring expeditions, approx- 
imately half of this to the second. One chapter serves to bring Fremont 
to the beginning of his first expedition. The closing chapter covers thir- 
ty-six years, including his candidacy for the presidency in 1856, his mil- 
itary service in the Union army and the culmination of his land disputes 
in California. Aside from the reeord of successive expeditions the only 
subject treated at length is the American occupation of California which 
fills two chapters. This may help explain the form of the title of the 
volume, although the author apparently conceived of all other Fremont 
expeditions as a preparation. 
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The author prepares the reader for the events of the first expedition 
by a graphie description of the region west of the Missouri. A summary 
account is given of earlier explorations and of the occupancy of the 
region by white men: Spanish, English and American. The purpose of 
this background and the nature of the author’s conception of his task can 
be best given by quotation: ‘‘The expeditions were, evidently, a part 
of a great game — the game of California. The question was, Who wins 
California?’’ Mr. Dellenbaugh has accepted Fremont’s later explana- 
tions of the purpose of his work. To quote: ‘‘The object, as set forth 
in the orders, however, was simply to explore the country between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains, ‘but its real purpose’ and ob- 
jects were known only to the ‘circle of its friends,’ indicating that Ben- 
ton, Linn, Fremont, and the others of the select circle in their consulta- 
tions on the subject of territorial acquisition in the Far West, which in- 
cluded California, had worked out a more or less definite plan, later 
carried out as occasion permitted.’’ Upon this basis Mr. Dellenbaugh 
treats Fremont as the important instrument in the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia, not only in the publicity he gave to the ‘‘Far West’’ by his re- 
ports but also by his conduct in California in 1846. 

The method followed by the author in arriving at this conclusion 
requires some examination. Apparently he is aware of the recent elim- 
ination of the long-used British designs but he writes of this phase: 
‘*While it may be true that the British government had no direct designs 
there Were many indirect interests at work to obtain a footing. Had 
this been secured before Fremont began his definite operations, they 
never could have been dislodged without war. California would have 
been a Canada on the Pacific. But after Fremont played his hand no 
foreign nation could have slipped in without direct antagonism to the 
United States, and he planned the affair so adroitly that in case it be- 
came necessary or advisable to repudiate what he had done the path was 
clear.’’ Throughout the discussion of Fremont’s operations in Califor- 
nia the author interprets orders and letters with the assumption that 
they did not convey the real purpose. Fremont was the representative 
of the ‘‘select circle’’ rather than of the American government. This 
distinction is the basis of the author’s praise of Fremont and of his ac- 
tion. 

Yet Mr. Dellenbaugh’s defense of Fremont is labored. In an apparent 
effort to continue his hold and that of his reader upon the strong figure 
that the record of exploration has revealed, he loses perspective when his 
hero becomes involved in the tortuous course that he followed in Cali- 
fornia. There is an effort to overwhelm the critics of Fremont by re- 
peated assertion and a questioning of motive. All the subsequent ac- 
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count of Fremont is colored by this method of defense and renders the 
account of the St. Louis difficulty and of his later course in the army less 
convincing than it might otherwise be. In fairness it must be said that 
as a biography this book is not convincing. 

But it is already obvious that this book should be judged from another 
standpoint. We suspect that the author was drawn to the subject of 
this biography by the study of the successive explorations. He knows 
the ground thoroughly, and has woven into his account of Fremont’s 
journeys much personal experience as to locality and custom. For his 
intensely interesting account of these explorations we should be very 
grateful. 

The book is profusely illustrated. The photographs are excellent and 
the drawings by the author in good taste. There are eight maps; the one 
showing the routes of the five expeditions, opposite page 68, may be par- 
ticularly noticed. The index is ample and the bibliography lengthy. 

Epear E. Rosrnson. 


The Spanish Archives of New Mexico. Compiled and Chronologically 
Arranged with Historical, Genealogical, Geographical, and 
Other Annotations, by Authority of the State of Mexico. By 
Ralph Emerson Twitchell, of the New Mexico Bar. In two 
volumes. (Cedar Rapids: The Torch Press, 1914. 525; 683 
p. $12.00) 

The prefatory note to these volumes contains a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of the archives of New Mexico in which the author follows and, in 
some particulars, supplements the account of these archives by Professor 
Vaughan in a report of the American Historical Association. Mr. 
Twitchell takes exception to the manner in which the archives of the ter- 
ritory of New Mexico were transferred from Santa Fé to the manuscripts 
division of the Library of Congress: ‘‘Legally, the government had the 
right to assert its ownership and control over these documents, but mor- 
ally, it was an act which is justified only by the very excellent work which 
has been accomplished by the Librarian of Congress since they have been 
in his eustody. . . New Mexicans can congratulate themselves that the 
records of the court of private land claims were permitted to remain in 
the custody of the surveyor-general.’’ The author informs the reader 
that his calendar of the legal documents in the care of the surveyor-gen- 
eral of New Mexico ‘‘with some changes and other modifications’’ was 
taken from a ‘‘list’’ which had been prepared by A. F. Bandelier. In 
compiling his second volume concerning the historical archives of New 
Mexico, Mr. Twitchell ‘‘employed’’ the excellent calendar which was 
being prepared by the Library of Congress. 

The first volume of this compilation deals with the papers concerning 
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New Mexico under Spain and Mexico which repose in the office of the 
surveyor-general at Santa Fé. This volume contains about fourteen 
hundred items, each of which consists of a brief calendar of a document, 
or of a series of documents. Frequently, these calendars are accom- 
panied by editorial comment, which is often drawn from other sources 
than the documents themselves. At times, these comments are of con- 
siderable length. Sometimes quotations are made from translations of 
the manuscripts. Occasionally, a translation of the document is printed 
in full. Here and there, the arrangement of the various items is not 
strictly chronological: for example, a document dated 1844 is listed not 
far from a document bearing the date 1704. The calendars deal with a 
variety of subjects: government, laws, administration, colonization, In- 
dians, immigration, and courts. A large amount of space is naturally 
devoted to land grants and to disputes arising therefrom. Many of the 
documents which are listed here possess interest for the student of his- 
tory, as well as for the New Mexican lawyer. Probably the most illum- 
inating document published in this volume is a translation of the will of 
Marqués de la Nava de Brazinas, governor of New Mexico, which was 
drawn up at Santa Fé in 1704. In an interesting fashion this testament 
records the personal property of the governor: Negro slaves, chocolate, 
and eattle. In his collection of silverware there were twenty-four small 
silver dishes, six silver candlesticks, twelve silver porringers, all marked 
with his coat of arms, and a silver shaving-mug. Among the jewelry 
found in his belongings were a pair of pearl ear-rings, with eight fine 
emeralds; a ring, with two diamonds, enameled in black and gold. In 
the governor’s wardrobe there was a cloth suit with gold buttons, a waist- 
coat and trousers of brown cloth, adorned with flounces of gold and 
silver, besides six shirts embroidered with the best lace. 

The second volume of this compilation is concerned with the Spanish 
archives of New Mexico which at present are housed in the Library of 
Congress. The chief of the division of manuscripts of that library has 
estimated that these ‘‘ New Mexico Papers’’ contain approximately twen- 
ty thousand documents. These documents, which date from 1621 to 
1847, are filed in one hundred and eighty leather-bound portfolios. 
Sometime ago, the Library of Congress had completed the calendars for 
about seventy portfolios of these papers, which concern the period from 
1621 to 1823. In his second volume Mr. Twitchell lists over three thou- 
sand items, which presumably were indexed in the calendars of the Li- 
brary of Congress. These items cover the years from 1621 to 1821. In 
this volume the chronological order is followed ; and, in other particulars, 
the method of presentation is somewhat better than in the first volume. 
The documents which are calendared appear to have greater historic in- 
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terest than those which are calendared in volume one. In this volume 
there is material concerning the Pueblo Indians. A list is given of the 
families that emigrated from Mexico to New Mexico as colonists in 1693. 
A translation is given of the justification of Governor Brazinas by the 
cabildo of Santa Fé on December 2, 1703. Material is presented in re- 
gard to the trial of certain Indians for witcheraft. There are a number 
of indices of the reports of the presidial military company of Santa Fé. 
A rare document is printed in Spanish which deals with the expedition 
of Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike. One of the most instructive 
documents translated in this volume is the letter of a friar, Silvestre 
Vélez de Escalante, Santa Fé, April 2, 1778, to Father Juan Agustin de 
Morfi, which contains a brief sketch of New Mexico with special attention 
to the last two decades of the seventeenth century. The items mentioned 
above will merely suggest the vast amount of rich historical material 
which is thus made known by the publication of the translations of cer- 
tain documents and of a great number of calendars. 

These two portly volumes, which are indexea separately, will be very 
useful to many students of history. Evidently, they are based in a con- 
siderable part upon the patient labors of other persons than the compiler. 
There are blemishes in these volumes, such as omitted accents and mis- 
spelled words. To the reviewer, it appears unfortunate that Mr. 
Twitchell interealated so much extraneous material among the ealen- 
dars — material which apparently will not be of much service to people 
outside of New Mexico. It ought to be noted that these volumes contain 
the calendars of only a part of the Spanish archives of New Mexico. 
Mr. Twitchell has left the task unfinished: at present there do not exist 
even manuscript calendars for more than one hundred portfolios of the 
New Mexico papers in the Library of Congress, which deal with the 
period from 1823 to 1847. From a personal examination of these papers, 
the reviewer is convinced that they contain much material of historic 
interest to students of the southwestern portion of the present United 
States. 

WILLIAM SPENCE RosBerTSON 


The Philippines Past and Present. By Dean C. Worcester, secretary of 
the interior of the Philippine Islands, 1901-1913; member of 
the Philippine commission, 1900-1913. In two volumes. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1914. 500; 501-1024 p 
$6.00 net) 

Most readers of Mr. Worecester’s book will already have read Judge 
Blount’s The American Occupation of the Philippines and Mr. Leroy’s 
The Americans in the Philippines. Leroy wrote history well. Judge 
Blount used certain historical materials to support a thesis. It has re- 
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mained for Mr. Worcester, better qualified than any other man, to give 
us a full and scientific account of what the United States has done in the 
Philippines and of what the Philippines are after fifteen years of Amer- 
ican occupation. Mr. Blount is a lawyer, a soldier, a southerner, a Dem- 
ocrat, an ‘‘anti-Imperialist,’’ a contender for ‘‘government by the con- 
sent of the governed ;’’ Mr. Worcester is a scientist, a professor, a north- 
erner, a Republican, a practical statesman, a believer in government by 
right of superior qualification to govern; the use which the two writers 
make of historical data, the pictures which they paint of the men and the 
lands which they have seen, and their recommendations are as different 
as were those of ‘‘the men that went up with him’’ from those of Caleb 
when they reported upon the land of Canaan. 

Mr. Worcester devotes three hundred pages to the history of our acqui- 
sition of the Philippines; here he undertakes in particular to demonstrate 
that we never promised the Filipinos their independence and did not de- 
stroy a competent Filipino government. Whole chapters, and, passim, 
many pages and paragraphs he dedicates to the exposure of what he con- 
tends are Judge Blount’s errors, perversions, and culpable misrepre- 
sentations. These portions of the book are, because of the character of 
the subjects dealt with, the least satisfactory reading. At the same time, 
they have incontestable value, in so far as they will correct distorted 
perspectives. Doubtless Mr. Worcester found these parts of his work 
no grateful task, but he has handled the evidences with which he supports 
his contentions with a thoroughness which justifies the length of the 
presentation. 

No matter with whose of these writers’ views we sympathise, the 
careful reader will find them all leading him to the same conclusions up- 
on two points: the American people have had too little information as 
to what was going on in the Philippines; and from first to last the 
Philippine question has been complicated by and has complicated Amer- 
ican home politics. These conditions should be corrected. There is 
something about the Far East and the political problems which attach to 
it that drives men in contact with them to strong convictions — or should 
we say prejudices— pro or contra. Our problems in the Pacific call, 
however, for the exercise of the highest order of judicial and judicious 
statesmanship. Our duty to the Philippines ‘‘cannot be accomplished 
by partisan polities’’ (p. 971). 

When Mr. Worcester has made an end of history and ‘‘corrigenda’’ 
we find a brilliant, intensely interesting, confidence-inspiring, and en- 
thusiasm-compelling account of the islands and their people ; of the Amer- 
icans there, what they found, what they have accomplished, and the prob- 
lems which lie before them. For the political scientist and the states- 
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man, especially : the chapters on ‘‘ The Administration of Justice,’’ ‘‘ The 
Philippine Legislature,’’ ‘‘Commercial Possibilities of the Philippines,”’ 
‘‘Mr. Bryan and Independence,’’ ‘‘Is Philippine Independence Now 
Possible,’’ and ‘‘What Then?’’ For the young men weighing the ques- 
tion of a career in government service, the chapter on ‘‘The Philippine 
Civil Service.’’ For the naturalist, the scientist, the business man, a 
dozen delightful chapters, full of data gathered at first hand and pre- 
sented with master strokes of description, classification, and appreciation. 
We are led to believe that, though expensive, the Baguio road is worth 
its cost; we are given an object lesson as to what can be accomplished 
‘‘eodrdination of scientific work ;’’ we cannot withhold our approval — 
in face of their success — of the policies which have worked an almost 
incredible improvement in the public health, which have built roads and 
bridges and established schools throughout the islands. ‘‘It has been 
very interesting to note the reaction of American methods upon those 
previously in vogue in neighboring colonies’’ (p. 442). 

Mr. Worcester proves conclusively that slavery and peonage exist. 
He shows that the non-Christian tribes cannot be overlooked as a serious 
element in the problem of granting the Filipinos home rule or inde- 
pendence. He frankly declares his disapproval of the Filipino legis- 
lature, and files his brief against it. ‘‘In my opinion neither the char- 
acter of its members nor that of the legislation passed by it has justified 
its establishment, much less the Filipinization of the commission’’ 
(p. 791). 

In the chapter on the civil service Mr. Worecester’s figures tell a story 
which should be brought to the attention of every official or politician 
who is in any way concerned with the administration or the question of 
the destinies of the Philippines. 

At one point we find an account of the administrations of the successive 
governors-general. Mr. Worcester does not fail to pay stirring tribute 
to many of the men who have served with and under him — several of 
the latter of whom laid down their lives in the service. He says of them: 
‘*Kipling wrote for these men of mine up in the hills without knowing 
it. They understand him and he would understand them’”’ (p 673). 

Controversy, confidence, pride of achievement, humor, pathos, op- 
timism, certain prejudices both of dislike and of affection, diplomacy, 
courage, scorn of subterfuge mark the account. Mr. Worcester repeat- 
edly voices his like of and confidence in the Filipino people. 
and excoriates the Filipino politicians. 

Of the agitation for independence: ‘‘nothing could be further from 
the truth’’ than the claim that ‘‘the intelligent, highly educated classes 
are a unit for independence’’ (p. 968). 


He scorns 


**There is a considerable body 
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of intelligent, conservative Filipinos who believe . . . that inde- 
pendence at this time would be an unmitigated curse in that it would 
necessarily be temporary, would result in grave disturbances of public 
order, would bring foreign intervention and the occupation of the islands 
by some nation with purposes far less altruistic than ours, and would 
put the possibility of real, permanent independence off until a time so 
remote as to be far beyond the range of our present vision’’ (p. 968). 
Mr. Worcester would doubtless agree with Judge Blount, though to 
quite a different end, that ‘‘we should either stop the clamor, or stop 
American capital and energy from going to the Islands’’ (Blount, p. 
438). 

The real problem of the Philippines is not that of whether we prom- 
ised independence; it is not that of government by the consent of the 
governed ; it is not that of applying American theories of human rights 
and political organization. It is a problem of world morality and of 
practical politics. The facts are: we took and we have for fifteen years 
held the islands. We have ineurred both legal and moral obligations. 
Could we now in the face of these obligations casually leave the islands 
and their people to themselves and to the world? Would the opportun- 
ities of the Filipinos to enjoy ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’’ 
be increased by such action? Would there be one less or one more among 
the potential causes of international difficulties in the Pacifie? Mr. 
Worcester for one answers such questions emphatically in the negative. 

S. K. Hornpeck 


Northern Patagonia Character and Resources. A Study of the Ele- 
ments of Development in the Region Tributary to the National 
Railway from Port San Antonio to Lago Nahuel Huapi and 
the Extension to Valdivia, Chile; including the Andean Lake 
District. Volume 1. [Ministry of Public Works, Bureau of 
Railways, Argentine Republic.| By Bailey Willis, director, 
1911-1914. ({New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1914.] 
464 p. $6.00 net) 

About eight years ago,: Ezequiel Ramos-Mexia, minister of public 
works of the Argentine Republic, undertook to start a scientific study 
of unknown Patagonia. Profiting by the experience of the United 
States, he decided to prepare the way by geological investigations for 
the construction of railroads and the planting of settlements in that semi- 
arid frontier region. Hence scientists were invited to Argentina from 
the United States, who were placed in charge of the survey which was 
officially organized as the commission of hydrographie study of the bureau 
of railroads in the ministry of public works. Mr. Bailey Willis, who had 
served on the United States geological survey, was made director of the 
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survey in Patagonia. Evidently, the volume which is under review is to 
a considerable extent the outcome of the investigations made under his 
direction. This creditable volume contains the results of the topo 
graphic, geologic, and economic survey of certain parts of the Argentine 
Republic which lie between the parallels of 39° and 44°, a zone stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic Ocean to the snowy summits of the Andean range. 

This book, which is sumptuously illustrated by many photographs and 
by seventeen beautiful photogravures, describes the topographic features 
of the pampas and of the Andes of northern Patagonia. The various 
physiographic districts of this region are minutely and scientifically de 
scribed. The climate, rainfall, water resources, soils, vegetation, forests, 
roads, railroads, settlements and industries, present and prospective, are 
considered in detail. Scattered through the text are a number of use- 
ful maps, which show the curves of temperature, the annual rainfall, and 
the classification of Andean lands. A section of the book deals briefly 
with the national park of Lake Nahuel Huapi, which is located at the 
foot of the voleano El Tronador. Appendices contain useful data con 
cerning the timber and the meteorology of the Andes of northern Pata- 
gonia. In the accompanying portfolio are thirteen maps: a general map 
of northern Patagonia, eight topographic maps of the forty-first paralle! 
survey, and four topographic relief maps of the Andes between lati- 
tudes 39° 40’ and 43° 40’. 

The ministry of public works of the Argentine Republic furnishes in 
this volume a splendid example of scientific advertising. This book is of 
value to the homeseeker and also to the student of South American physi- 
ography. It isa substantial contribution to our knowledge of the natural 
resources of Argentina. 

WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 











NEWS AND COMMENTS 


For many reasons, the most trying of which was the failure of the 
officials of historical societies and institutions to answer his inquiries, 
Mr. Walter L. Fleming was unable to prepare his survey of the historical 
activities of the trans-Mississippi Southwest. It will probably appear in 
a later number. At the Christmas meeting of the board of editors it was 
decided to include as one of these quarterly surveys of historical activities 
an article on the work in history in the Dominion of Canada, which Mr. 
Lawrence J. Burpee has kindly consented to prepare. This will cause 
some readjustment of the territory in the United States, concerning 
which an announcement will be made later. 


The American Historical Association held its thirtieth annual meeting 
in Chicago, December 28-30, 1914. The headquarters were at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, but meetings were also held in the Fine Arts Building and 
in the Art Institute. It was a very successful meeting in every respect, 
especially in point of attendance, which was one of the largest in the 
history of the association. The attendance was naturally drawn largely 
from the Middle West, but the meeting was in no sense western; every 
section of the country had its representation. The number of states and 
institutions represented on the various programs was unusually large. 

The good people of Chicago had arranged for the usual number of so- 
cial functions, but the lunches, the receptions, the teas, and the dinners 
were not a prominent feature of the sessions. The interest centered 
about the werk and the organization of the association and in the pro- 
grams that had been prepared. It will not be possible even to mention 
the many excellent papers and addresses or the many interesting sessions 
and conferences; but an effort had been made to satisfy every taste and 
interest. Proper attention was given to the fact that the year 1914 was 
the centennial of our own peace with England and of the downfall of Na- 
poleon. The former fact was given prominence at one of the sessions 
devoted to American history, and the latter by a series of papers on Na- 
poleonie subjects and related themes. A session was also given to a dis- 
cussion of research in the history of the Napoleonic period. A paper on 
the earlier relations of England and Belgium and another on Russian 
nationalism were no doubt suggested by the present European war; 
otherwise little attention was paid to this latest phase of European his- 
tory. But across the street at the Congress Hotel the American Political 
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Science Association sat in solemn conference reshaping the map of 
Europe and announcing new principles of international law. 

The business session of the association developed unusual interest. As 
a rule this meeting is of a rather perfunctory character and is not well 
attended ; on this occasion the opposite was true. When the association 
was formed thirty years ago, it was a small body with few activities, and 
there was no apparent need for an elaborate constitution ; the one adopted 
was brief, simple, elastic, and somewhat vague; it placed the greater 
share of the functions of the organization in the hands of the council. 
But with the passage of time the corporate activities of the association 
have increased in number and importance, and it has seemed to many 
that the time was ripe for a revision of the organic laws. The council 
accepted this view and proposed the appointment of a committee of nine 
to consider the question of revision. An effort made from the floor to 
modify somewhat this proposal failed and the association accepted the 
recommendation of the council. Mr. Worthington C. Ford was elected 
second vice-president. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held two sessions during 
the meetings. The first took the form of a dinner and informal business 
meeting at the Fort Dearborn Hotel on December 27th. This session was 
devoted to reports of committees and to an informal discussion of the 
various activities of this association. At a later meeting the discussion 
centered about certain problems of western history. The various com- 
mittees of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association also found op- 
portunities to have a number of conferences to prepare business for the 
annual meeting in May. 


Rear-Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan, the eminent naval historian, died 
on December 1, 1914, in Washington, where he had recently entered upon 
his duties as research associate in the Carnegie Institution. By pro- 
fession a naval officer and man of action, he achieved fame in the quiet 
and secluded field cultivated by the historian. As a sea officer his 
career was creditable, but not remarkable. On reaching middle age he 
became interested in the writing of naval history, and his later years 
were largely devoted to this task. The special knowledge and interest 
acquired in his early career gave him highly exceptional qualifications 
for his later one. With this rare equipment, together with much in- 
dustry and an original mind unhampered by the stock ideas of the his- 
torians and disposed to seek generalizations rather than details, the his- 
torical results were bound to be most fruitful. 

He was past forty when his first book was published, and he had 
reached fifty when the first of his epoch-making books on sea power made 
its appearance. In the latter he began the work, which he continued in 
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several later volumes and for which he will be chiefly remembered, the 
rewriting of the naval history of Europe and America with a view to 
showing its effect upon the general histories of these countries. In 
every naval war he discovered new proof of his dominant belief that 
maritime strength has had a profound influence upon the great issues 
of the past. 

Never much of a delver in archives or obscure sources, Mahan obtained 
his facets for the most part from earlier historians. He subjected the 
old information to a new analysis, and disclosed the fundamental prin- 
ciples which hitherto had been concealed in the mass of details. His 
writings are weighty, well reasoned, and provocative of thought and dis- 
cussion. Timely in the extreme, they have been widely read at home 
and abroad by men in authority, and have been much drawn upon to 
furnish the theory that justifies the recent naval expansion of the lead- 
ing world powers. As to their great va’ ie there is no question. As to 
the soundness of some of the author’s favorite views, a future generation 
of erities will be better able to decide than this. 

Mahan’s philosophy of life and of history provided him with surer 
norms for judging than does that of most modern writers who feel more 
than did he the unsettling influence of much recent thinking. Doubtless 
this was in part owing to his deep religious convictions. Then too, his 
mind had been formed in a different intellectual climate from that which 
now prevails. Reserved and unassuming, he possessed in fullest measure 
the qualities of the scholar and the gentleman. C. O. P. 


On November 27-28, 1914, there was held at Charleston, West Virginia, 
the eighth annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Association. 
Some of the papers presented were: ‘‘Work of the {West Virginia} 
State Department of Archives and History,’’ by H. S. Green; ‘‘ Incidents 
in the Pioneer History of the West Virginia Area,’’ by J. T. McAllister; 
‘‘John Floyd and Oregon,’’ by C. H. Ambler; ‘‘The Tories at Fort Pitt 
and What Became of Them,’’ by W. H. Siebert; ‘‘General Wilkinson’s 
First Break with the Spaniards,’’ by I. J. Cox; ‘‘Some Observations as 
to the Population of the Ohio Valley during the Eighteenth Century,’’ 
by J. E. Bradford; ‘‘Early Land Grants in Southeastern Ohio,’’ by H. 
W. Elson ; ‘‘ Social Conditions in the Mountain Counties of West Virginia 
and Eastern Kentucky,’’ by J. R. Robertson. 


The mass of letters and papers pertaining to Wisconsin’s part in the 
Civil War preserved in the governor’s office in the capitol have at length 
been turned over by Governor McGovern to the state historical society. 
This step was taken in accordance with a recent law authorizing Wis- 
consin officials to turn over to the historical society at their discretion, 
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any records in their possession not less than five years old. Recognizing 
that the Civil War records had long since ceased to be important from 
the administrative point of view, and that the state historical society 
could most effectually administer them in the interests of historical 
scholarship, Governor McGovern directed the transfer to be made. 


Perhaps the most timely article of general interest in the Political 
Science Quarterly for December is that on ‘‘Pan-Slavism and European 
Polities’’ by Louis Levine. The author’s conclusion is that ‘‘there is 
no tendeney toward political unity to be discovered in the Slavie world.”’ 
He considers the idea no more than a convenient diplomatic fiction used 
by Germany,in her pose as the bulwark of western civilization, and by 
Russia to divert attention from her internal to international policies. 
An article by Carlton Hayes on ‘‘The War of the Nations’’ is really a 
review of a half dozen books of the Bernhardi-Cramb type. 


The American Economic Review for December, among its various 
leaders in abstract economics, contains a discussion by W. H. 8. Stevens 
on ‘*The Trade Commission Act.’’ 


One or two items in the Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings 
for Oetober and December possess more than a local interest. The Oc- 
tober number contains among memoirs of representative members lately 
deceased, one of Charles Eliot Norton. The December number contains 
a discussion, on the international situation, by President C. F. Adams. 
Basing his right to prophesy on a prediction in a former address that the 
Morocco incident in 1911 was a turning point in history, he enters on 
an interesting comparison of the present military situation with that of 
the Virginia campaign of 1864-1865 in which he took part. His con- 
clusion — that the present battle lines of the Aisne represent the Vir 
ginia situation multiplied tenfold in numbers of men and miles of battle 
front, and that Germany’s end will come like the confederacy’s in 
starvation — is combated in an interesting discussion by Colonel T. L. 
Livermore. 


There has been issued (January, 1915) by the Library of Congress 
a catalog of Publications issued by the library since 1897. 


The State Historical Society of lowa has published an address by 
Mr. Laenas G. Weld entitled Decisive Episodes in Western History. Mr. 
Weld’s decisive episodes of course are the collision of Champlain with 
the Iroquois, the imperial dreams of LaSalle and Law, the struggle for 
the Valley that opened in 1754 at the forks of the Ohio, the conquest by 
George Rogers Clark, and the Louisiana purchase. He tells his story 
of these episodes interestingly enough. 
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A Bibliographical List of Books, Pamphlets and Articles on Arizona 
in the University of Arizona Library, by Estelle Lutrell (Tueson), lists 
1319 items on Arizona under the heads of archeology, history, govern- 
ment, agriculture, mining, geology, botany, ete. Newspaper and 
periodical items are included. There is a fair index. 


The men who undertake a feat of skill and daring that many have at- 
tempted and only seven have successfully accomplished have a story that 
is worth the telling. Such a story is Ellsworth L. Kolb’s account of a 
successful struggle with the dangerous rapids of the Green and Colorado 
rivers in a descent of the canyons, published under the title of Through 
the Grand Canyon from Wyoming to Mexico (Maemillan). The tale is 
well told and the book well illustrated by excellent photographs. To 
the lover of stories of out-door achievements and adventures it can un- 
hesitatingly be recommended. 


The leading article in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Jan- 
uary, 1915, is ‘‘ Early Sentiment for the Annexation of California,’’ by 
Robert G. Cleland. This is the third and last installment. The other 
article is ‘‘Harris County, 1822-1845,’’ by Adele B. Loosean. The 
documentary material of the number consists of a continuation of ‘‘ Al- 
len’s Reminiscences of Texas, 1838-1842,’’ edited by William S. Red, and 
‘*British Correspondence Concerning Texas,’’ edited by Ephraim D. 
Adams. 


Under the title of The War with Mexico, 1846-1848, Henry E. Hafer- 
korn, librarian of the United States Engineer School, Washington, has 
issued a bibliography covering both the war and Mexico in general. It 
is based on four or five miscellaneous books, the Subject Catalogue of the 
War Department Library, a New York public library list, H. H. Ban- 
croft, Larned’s Literature of American History, and Winsor. Its erit- 
ical comments are sometimes taken from the last named books and some- 


times from other sources. The bibliography is indexed. 
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